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NINTH SYMPHONY 
PERFORMED TWICE 


Double Presentation of Beethoven 
Work Holds Interest of New 
York Audience 


The great double performance of Bee 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony promised by 
Walter Damrosch as the closing event of 
the Beethoven Cycle, was given on Tuesday 
evening, Marche 16, at Carnegie Hall. Mr 
Damrosch’s expressed belief that such an 
immediate repetition on the same evening 
would greatly increase the pleasure and in 
After 
Tuesday evening the success of the plan is 
not to be doubted. 

In responding to some premature crit- 
icism, Mr. Damrosch had let it be known 
that the doors of the hall would be open 
during the fifteen minutes’ intermission be- 
tween the first and second performances of 
the symphony, and that those wearied with 
the first performance could then make their 
exit. The appearance of the great audience 
at the repetition gave evidence that not 
many persons availed themselves of this 
opportunity. Not only did people stay, 
but there was a marked increase in spirit, 
brilliance and general happiness in the sec 
ond over the first performance. 

The procedure was not new with Mr. 
Damrosch, Hans von Bilow having given 
such a double performance in Berlin some 
twenty years ago. lhe orchestra of the 
Symphony Society of New York on Tues- 
day night included one hundred players, and 
there was a chorus of three hundred from 
the Oratorio Society of New York, the 
Calvary Choir and the Philharmonic of 
Tarrytown, organizations whose conductors 
respectively are Frank Damrosch, E. M 
Bowman and Alfred Hallam. 

The only out and out innovation at- 
tempted by Mr. Damrosch was the substi- 
tution of a small chorus of thirteen singers 
in place of the usual four soloists. The 
singers were as follows: Sopranos, Mrs 
Edith Chapman Goold, Beatrice Fine, Mrs 
Fechheimer; altos, Mrs. B. King Arnold, 
Mrs. Gue, Mrs. E. B. Nobbesé; tenors, Reed 
Miller, John Bland, De Los Becker, Henry 
Bastow; bassos, Frederick Weld, E. A 
Jahn, Andrea Sarto. Mr. Damrosch’s in- 
tention in this was to produce a better 
balance of tone than is possible with the 
usual four singers contending against so 
great a mass of sound. This no doubt pro 
duced the balance sought, although at some 
sacrifice of the originally intended vocal 
color. Frederick Weld sang the opening 
proclamation in the Fourth movement, 2nd 
Reed Miller the tenor solo, both with ex- 
cellent effect. 

Mr. Damrosch experimented with the 
junction of the third and fourth move- 
ments, leaving an interval between them 
in the first performance, but in the second 
passing directly over to the last movement. 
The latter was by far the more convincing 
effect, and was presumably Beethoven’s in- 
tention, although about this there has been 
much doubt. The work has been very care- 
fully and thoroughly studied, and Mr 
Damrosch achieved a triumph in his splen- 
did conducting of it throughout. The 
chorus, which has to carry some very diffi- 
cult parts, showed a few unsteady mo- 
ments in the first performance, but which 
were entirely overcome in the exhilaration 
of the repetition. Very beautiful and satis- 
fying effects were produced with the little 
chorus of soloists. 


terest of the listeners proved true. 
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ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 
This Gifted and Accomplished Composer of Songs Has Established a Unique Po- 


sition for Herself in American Music. 


(See page 25) 





Caruso May Not Sing Again This Season 


It was announced officially that Enrico 
Caruso would not appear in any of the 
operas at the Metropolitan this week, in 
order to give him a rest. Friends of Ca- 
ruso declare that it is doubtful if he will 
sing in public again this season. 


Two New Operas in Europe. 





A cable despatch from Berlin states that 
the first performance of “Safie,the Persian,” 
a new opera composed by Henry Had- 
ley, of New York, will be given at Mayence 
on April 4. Marguerite Lemon, the Ameri- 





Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


can soprano, will create the title role. A 
despatch from Paris announces the success- 
ful first performance, at the Opéra Co- 
mique, of “Solange,” an opera by Adolph 
Aderer and Gaston Salvayre 





“Falstaff” Revival Ends Phila. Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 17.—The Met- 
ropolitan opera season in this city closed 
last night with an impressive performance 
of Verdi’s “Falstaff.” It was the first time 
the opera has been produced here for fif- 
teen years. The leading rdles were taken 
by Scotti, Grassi, Alda and Maria Gay. 


ANOTHER TRIAL FOR 
PADEREWSKI PRIZE 


$2,000 Will Be Distributed Among 
the Three Successful 
Composers 





Until now the Paderewski Prize Fund 
for American composers has not been heard 
of since Arthur Shepherd carried off the 
prize with the “Overture Joyeuse,” in De 
cember, 1905. The three prizes of $500 
each, on the occasion of the first award, 
were carried off respectively by Horatio 
Parker, with a choral work for orchestra; 
Henry K. 
Arthur Bird, with a piece of chamber music. 
The interval since the last award has al- 
lowed the income of the fund to accumu- 
late to the point where it is now possible to 
make the principal prize $1,000. 

In a copy of the Boston Symphony pro 
gram for March 13 John A, Loud, secretary 
of the funds, of No. 6 Newbury street, 
Boston, makes for the trustees the follow- 
ing announcement: “The following prizes 
are offered for the current year for the best 
compositions submitted by American com- 
posers: 

One thousand dollars for a Symphony or 
Symphonic Poem for full orchestra. 

Five hundred dollars for a concert piece 
for chorus and orchestra, with or without 
solo voice parts. 

Five hundred dollars for a string quartet, 
or for a quintet or sextet for any combina- 
tion of instruments. The term “American 
composers” is restricted to those born in 
the United States of America. The compo- 
sitions offered for prizes are to be sub- 
mitted on or before September 1, 1909, and 
will be passed upon by the judges appointed 
by the trustees, namely, Messrs. B. J. Lang, 
G. W. Chadwick and Horatio Parker. The 
decision of a majority of the board of 
judges is to be binding on all parties con 
cerned, The compositions are to be sent 
anonymously, and the name of the com- 
poser is to be contained in a sealed envelope 
forwarded with the composition. Illegible 
manuscripts will not be considered. No 
composition shall be eligible for a prize 
which has been published, or which has been 
performed in public or in private. 


Hadley, with a symphony, and 





Buoninsegna for Boston Opera Company 


Boston, March 15.—The Boston daily pa 
pers will announce to-morrow morning that 
Celestina Buoninsegna, the Italian dramatic 
soprano, has been engaged for the opening 
season for the Boston Opera Company. 
Director Henry Russell, who has _ been 
spending several months in Europe, will 
sail for Boston March 21, and it is under- 
stood that, in addition to Signorina Buon- 
insegna, Mr. Russell has engaged one of 
the most prominent tenors who has been 
heard of late years in European opera 
houses, 





Hammerstein Engages Canadian Soprano 


La Palme, a young Canadian singer, has 
been engaged by Oscar Hammerstein to 
sing next season in Massenet’s opera, “Cin- 
derellon,” the American rights to which he 
owns. The singer fs at present in Paris. 
Hammerstein’s contract with her is of the 
provisional variety, which allows that after 
the impresario has heard her sing he has 
the privilege of engaging her further ser- 
vices, the contracts for which usually run 
five years. 
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MME. EAMES DENIES 
GOGORZA CHARGE 


Says She Is Not Responsible for 
Marital Difficulties of Spanish 
Baritone 


Mme. Emma Eames, who, with Emilio 
de Gogorza, the Spanish baritone, are tour- 
ing the country giving joint recitals, made 
positive denials in Chicago this week of 
any responsibility on her part for the mari- 
tal difficulties of Mr. and Mrs. de Gogorza. 
On Saturday it was announced that the 
prima donna had been mentioned in a suit 
for separation brought against Mr. de Go 
gorza by his wife in New York. In her 
affidavit the baritone’s wife stated that she 
and her husband had lived happily to- 
gether until de Gogorza went on a concert 
tour with Mme. Eames. 

Mrs. de Gogorza said she married her 
husband on October 29, 1896, and after- 
ward they lived together at No. 251 West 
EFighty-first street until July 2, 1907. Since 
that time her husband has been allowing 
her $250 a month until recently. His earn- 
ings as a singer, Mrs. de Gogorza said, 
amounted to $30,000 a year. 

In September, 1907, after her husband 
returned from Europe, Mrs. de Gogorza 
said he called on her, and after some talk 
between them said that if she did not apply 
for a divorce he would send her only $30 
a week and would starve her into submis- 
sion. Mrs. de Gogorza said she refused to 
do as he requested. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. Johnson, law- 
yer for the baritone, said Mr. de Gogorza 
was willing to pay his wife $250 a month, 
as he had done in the past. He said the 
defendant’s earnings amounted to $20,000 
last year, but that his expenses were high 
Counsel said Mr. de Gogorza had no desire 
to break the marriage, but that circum 
stances had arisen which made it impos 
sible for him to live with his wife at 
present. 

Reports from Chicago indicate that Mme 
Eames was enthusiastically received at the 
joint recital on Sunday. When she first 
appeared on the stage she was greeted by 
loud applause, which she acknowledged 
graciously. 


GERMAN DIRECTORS CELEBRATE 





Choirmasters Observe the Mendelssohn 
Centenary with Program 


The Society of German Choir Directors 
celebrated the centenary of the birth of 
Felix Mendelssohn in Allaire’s Hall, New 
York, on March 14. The program, which 
consisted of compositions by that composer, 
was rendered by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, 
pianist; Dr. J. Mendelsohn, pianist; Mme. 
Mendelsohn, soprano, and P. Engels- 
kirchen, violinist. An address on Men- 
delssohn was delivered by Carl Fiqué. The 
society will celebrate the birth of Chopin 
in like manner on April I1. 

Among the most attractive numbers on 
the program were the three songs which 
were rendered by Mrs. J. Mendelsohn, so- 
prano. Besides the natural voice, which was 
excellent, Mrs. Mendelsohn displayed an 
artistic sense and a musicianship that made 
her singing most interesting. The accom- 
panying of Dr. Mendelsohn was sympa- 
thetic, furnishing a perfect background. His 
performance of the Rondo Capriccioso later 
in the program was brilliant and clean cut. 





On one occasion, when a Leipsic audi 
ence insisted on recalling the great pianist 
and critic, Von Biilow, in spite of his re 
peated refusal to play again, he came for 
Wi ard and said: 

“If you don’t stop this applause I'll play 
all Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues 
from beginning to end.” 


PITTSBURG PLAYERS 
AND SINGERS UNITE 


Emil Paur’s Orchestra and Local 
Male Chorus Give Popular- 
priced Concert 


PittspurGc, March 15.—A popular chord 
was struck last Saturday night when the 
Pittsburg Orchestra and the Pittsburg Male 
Chorus of eighty voices joined forces and 
gave a popular-priced downtown concert 
at Exposition Music Hall. 

The program opened with the famous 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from Gounod’s “Faust,” 
in which both the orchestra and the chorus 
took part, James Stephen Martin, director 
of the Pittsburg Male Chorus, conducting. 

The other selections by the chorus in- 
cluded four songs, a capella of which Paul 
Bliss’s “Plainsman’s Song,” was particu 
larly well rendered, and “Lochinvar,” by 
W. G. Hammond. Hollis E. Davenney, 
baritone, and John A. Hibbard, bass, sang 
the solo parts with great credit. 

Director Emil Paur offered the “Rienzi” 
and “Tannhauser” overtures immediately 
after the concerted opening. The second 
part of the program included works by 
Chabrier, his “Marche Joyeuse” and the 
“Espana” rhapsodie being so enjoyable that 
the audience insisted on a double encore 
Director Paur has never shown better con 
trol of his musicians than on this occasion 

On April 15 the male chorus will give 
its last concert of the season and will sing 
the prize setting of “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” The judges, City Organist 
Charles Heinroth, Luigi von Kunits and 
Carl Busch, the latter the prize winner of 
last season, report that it is of great mu 
sical merit. The name of the winner will 
be made known after its presentation. 

Edward J. Napier, organist and choir 
master of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Ascension, has been elected vice 
president of the Mendelssohn male choir. 

The Oakland Choral Union, a chorus of 
seventy-five voices, under the direction of 
W. J. Jones, sang Mendelssohn’s “Athalie’’ 
last week in honor of the commemoration 
of Mendelssohn’s centenary. ‘The soloists 
be 5 : , ani * ; were Ida Cowles, Elizabeth Stephens Cross, 
Carl Jérn and Emmy Destinn in Smetana’s Opera, “Die Verkaufte Brau,” Which = }jattie Jones Birney, Edith Scott Harris, 

Is One of the Season’s Greatest Successes at the Metropolitan Opera House Miss Stephens and Annie Rees. C. W. Cad 
man and J, Harry Jones were accompan 
ists. 

Constantino Guest of “The Vagabonds” An excellent concert was given last 
Thursday night at Carnegie Music Hall 
for the benefit of a local charity. The en 
tertainment was arranged by E. Ellsworth 

















Hammerstein Gets Schumann-Heink 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the eminent Florencio Constantino, of the Manhattan 
contralto, has been engaged by Oscar Ham- Opera House, favored the “Vagabonds” 
merstein for the role of Clytemnestra, with his company at luncheon on Monday, ¢ 
which she created in Dresden a few weeks March 8 After luncheon he sang an aria Giles, and the soloists included E. my + 
ago, in the production of Richard Strauss’s from the “Duca d’Alba” of Donnezzeti, and Miller, Agnes Belle McC ae goenee Mc 
“Elektra,” at the Manhattan next season. “Vorrei,’ by Tosti. He was in excellent Coy Ida May Heatley, ro. sono. ae 
This work will probably be the first novelty voice and was enthusiastically applauded felser, Leora rt a gs May prarehal! 
to be staged at the Manhattan after the by the Vagabonds. Cobb, Vida McCullough McClure, John S. 
opening of the season in November. The Vagabonds are men connected with Seifert, A. J. Elliott, Frank J. regeend 

various New York periodicals and journals Thomas Hughs, A. Watson Johns an 

Proof of the increasing interest in Ger- in the capacity of editors, of artists, and a ee = 
many in American music may be seen in the the club contains as well painters and mu- 
Laonine bs G. Schicmor f N Vast. of sicians. It meets every Monday for luncheon 
—rT > Uh ew York, OF a at the National Arts Club, in Gramercy 








Negotiations are under way to have the 
inaugural chorus of 600, which under the 





special catalogue for that country of “Aus- Park direction of Percy S. Foster has just made 
gewahlte Compositionen” by Americans, two appearances at the concerts in the 
among them Chadwick, Bartlett, De Koven, Alma C. Grafe, violin; C. May Staake, Pension Building, sing for President and 


Hadley, Homer, La Farge, Loeffler, Mac- 
Dowell, Parker, Shelley, Schindler, Brock- 
way, Huss, Klein, Joseffy, Liebling and 
Whiting 


piano, and Ada McIntyre, soprano, pupils Mrs. Taft, at the White House. If such 
of the Philadelphia Musical Academy, gave arrangements can be made, the chorus will 
a recital at the school on March 9. be heard in the East room 


a PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 67 Eminent European and American Masters, including 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahl, Harold Phillips 
Howard Brockway, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 
Louis Bachner, Ernest Hutcheson, Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates. 
Catalogue of Courses, Grades. Terms. etc.. mailed on recuest 








Emma Calvé sang in Miami, Fla., on 
March 9 in the concert hall of the Royal 
Palm Hotel. The auditorium was pro- 
fusely decorated with palms and flowers 
which transformed it into a veritable gar- 
den. At the close of the recital Mme. 
Calve, delighted with her reception, scat- 
tered her huge bouquets of roses, presented 
during the program, among the audience. 

Felix Weingartner has just brought out 


his opus 45, two books of Japanese songs. 











fjottschalk Lyric choo! 


Acomprehensive, well- graded Musical Education, 
Instrumental and Vocal, by Teachers exclusively 
attached tothe School. Catalog mailed. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHANNA CUMMING 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—SOLO SOPRANO | 


THEODORE HABELMANN (feiicy S3in isa’ for‘ tox | ERNEST CARTER 
SCHOOL OF OPERA ()siisom) howe 7039 hiver. NEW Y Composer-Director 


Phone 7039 River. NEW YORE N N.Y. 
ALBERT 7 a 
Mildenberg Avepinoates tbo Alpion, 65 West 394 Stret 








136 West 77th Street. NEW YORK | Cal. 6220-38th St. NEW YORK 


mnt De MOSS =:2%2E Anon 
| HISSEM Management: LOUDON G CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





Address: Artist Direct 
54 ST. PAUL’S PLACE, BROOKLYN 
Telephones 727 Flatbush 








DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 28espen. "Germany 


WILLY OLSEN, Conductor 


Management: R, E. Johnston, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St., New Yerk. 


Orchestra Consists of 65 Eminent Mcusi:cians 


FIRST TOUR IN AMERICA VICTOR I. CLARKE, Associate Conductor 


APRIL 12 TO MAY 28, 1909 


NOTE: Mime. Rerdica Mme. Jomelli, Mme. Lancendorff, Mme. Maconda, Mme. Bouten, Germaine Schnitzer, Dalmores, Spaulding, Petechnikof? 
Franklin Lawson, Frederick Hastings, Edwin Lockhart, Edouard Dethier, Avery Belvor, w'l appear as soloists with this orchestra. 
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March 20, 1900. MUSICAL AMERICA 
THE MULTIFARIOUS DUTIES OF THE OPERATIC STAGE MANAGER 


He Is Responsible for Much of the Success of a Production—Jacques 
Coini of the Manhattan Tells “Musical America’? About the Great 
Variety of Details Necessary to the Making of Effective Stage 


Pictures—Perilous Fea 


t of the Rhine Daughters 

















—Photo by White 


Rehearsing the Rhine Daughters at the Metropolitan 


[he opera-goer, as he sits in his com- 























Oscar Hammerstein, Cleofonte Campanini and Jacques Coini (Seated in the Fore- 
ground) Going Over the Final Details in the Setting of “Salomé” on the Man- 
hattan Stage 


the task of inaugurating the career of a with those of his chief, Oscar Hammer- 
new opera house and continuing the work stein, and the Emperor of the orchestral 
of making agreeable and realistic stage kingdom, Campanini, sitting in consultation 
pictures and arranging for the perfect ac- on the steps of one of the properties of 
tion of the legion of mechanical and hu-_ the “Salomé” scene. 

man forces. His photograph may be seen [( ontinued on page 28] 














fortable orchestra chair and gazes at the 
stage scene before him, rarely appreciates 
the amount of work, brains, money and 
ime needed to put upon it the stamp of 
xcellence. Of great importance is the art 
which enables opera to put forward its 
est foot, so to speak. The great amount 
f industry, both artistic and artisan, and 
preponderance of gray matter is nowhere 
more in demand than in the city of New 
York, where each opera season sees a 
warfare for the public favor and patron- 
ie, and in which such an important con- 
ern as stage management goes far to de- 
termine the survival of the fittest. 

[he accompanying pictures will in a 
measure lend aid in lifting the veil of the 
mysteries which lie behind the footlights. 

[he Metropolitan Opera House scenes 

nvey the idea of the difficulties of pre- 

nting some of the Wagnerian works. 
Rheingold” is the opera being staged, and 
e may be seen the methods which en- 
the Rhine Daughters to swim through 
water, or rather the air, as it really is 
that familiar illusion. Andreas Diuppel 
be seen with a corps of assistants 
ting the aquatic singers through their 
s in aerial swimming, which necessi1- 
s long and continuous practice 
the possession of Jacques Coini, the 

r of the Manhattan Opera House stage, 

ir Hammerstein has an aide-de-camp 

the first water. This gentleman, who 
recently added more laurels to his name 

















the gorgeousness and splendor of the 
rnival Scene” in the production of “La 


cesse D’Auberg,” is one of the fore- Putting on the Finishing Touches at a ‘ 


t exponents of his art. His has been 


Photo by White 


‘Rheingold” Rehearsal. Mr. Dippel Is Shown in the Center, Looking Toward the Sing- 


ers. Richard Hageman Is Seated at the Piano 


“srae"™ KATHARINE GOODSON ™aiEitine** 


THE TONE-POET 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 


PIANIST 
DATES NOW BOOKING 


basi i ti © 
Aa ee Gaavoseed to. Masons Hamnliny. BOSTON 


GABRILOWITSCH 


FOURTH AMERICAN TOURNEE, 1908-09 


Management 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY 
The Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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“ MYTHOLOGY” MUSIC 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Frank Damrosch’s Symphony Con- 
cert Offers Program of 
Unique Interest 





An audience that was as large as it was 
interested, which is saying much, assembled 
in Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon 
to hear Frank Damrosch’s Symphony Con- 
cert for Young People. Although the aud- 
itors were thus to be described, it cannot be 
said in all truthfulness that those of juve- 
nile years alone were thus entertained and 


benefited, as many seats were occupied by 
those who could hardly be termed youthful. 

As to the program, Dr. Damrosch had 
termed his numbers to be of a mythological 
nature, and thus they were—the fascinating, 
strange sagas, the ancient Greeks, the frag- 
mentary beliefs and the love records of 
Pantheistic age. Truly, leaves from the 
Ledger of Olympus, suggestive of the Iliad 
and Homerics, were the works offered by 
the composers Gluck, Saint-Saéns and 
César Franck. 

The opening numbers were the overture 
to “Iphigenia in Aulis” and the two well- 
known selections from “Orpheus,” “The 
Dance of the Happy Spirits” and “The 
Dance of the Furies,” by Gluck. The high- 
water mark of execution was reached in 
the weird, mad “Dance of the Furies.” 

Quite Debussyesque in style, César 
Franck’s “The Winds” proved an enjoyable 
musical interpretation, and here again Dr. 
Damrosch’s directing brought a round of 
applause. 

The solo performer was Albert Spalding, 
the young violinist. He was scheduled to 
play two numbers, but extended the number 
to three. He is certainly to be complimented 
for the smoothness, richness and generally 
sympathetic performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto in D Major. Its able performance 
is a feat for any violinist. He substantiated 
his claim to violin virtuosity by playing the 
last number, a Bach sonata, unaccompanied, 
in.a manner that was fitting to such a de- 
lightful entertainment. 

“Phzton,” Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem, 
brought the program to a close. 





Harry E. Arnold, formerly of New York, 
has established a studio at No. 1415 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Mr. Arnold, who is a 


pianist of ability, is a graduate of the con- 
servatories at Leipsic and Berlin, and was 
also a pupil of Karl Klindworth, Ludwig 
Deppe and Carl Reinecke. 





Popularity of Victor Herbert’s 


Music 


New York, March 13, 1909. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Permit me to call your attention to ‘a 
few errors in the article signed “Merxisto,” 
in your last issue, in which the statement 
is made that of Herbert’s last three operas 
“ ‘Algeria’ was not a success, nor was ‘The 
Prima Donna’ a success, and while ‘Little 
Nemo,’ for which he composed the music, 
is a success as a spectacle, the music of 
the opera is not selling, so it is understood 
from the publisher.” 

The sale of the music of “Algeria” is 
enormous, as the publisher, Mr. Chas. K. 
Harris, will prove. “The Prima Donna” 
is playing to crowded houses, and has been 
doing so right along. “Little Nemo” played 
to nearly $23,000 in one week in Pitts- 
burg, without even a Saturday night’s per- 
formance. Yours truly, 

Ropert W. IveRSON, 
Representative. 


The 





Litta Grimm’s New Position 


Litta Grimm contralto, who is complet- 
ing a successful first season in New York, 
has just received the appointment of soloist 
at the Second Church of Christ, Scientist. 
An exception was made in the appointment 
of Miss Grimm, as the soloists have pre- 
viously been either sopranos or tenors. 

Miss Grimm has still many engagements 
to fill before the end of the present sea- 
son, among which may be mentioned one 
with the Jamesburg Choral Society on 
April 1; with the Eurydice Club, of Toledo, 
O., on May 4, and on May 6 and 7 with 
the May Festival in Connersville, Ind. 





Wiillner for the Pacific Coast 


Although Manager M. H. Hanson has 
many applications for dates for Dr. Wiill- 
ner from cities like Providence, Omaha, 
Memphis, New Orleans, etc., he has decided 
to close the Eastern tour on April 14 with 
the Carnegie Hall recital, and take Dr. 
Wiillner and his accompanist, C. V. Bos, 
direct to San Francisco, where the first 
appearance has been arranged for April 26. 
They will remain on the coast until the 
middle of June, visiting the Northwest for 
pleasure. After a couple of months’ rest 
in Europe Dr. Wiillner will return for his 
next season’s tour, which begins in Oc- 
tober. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN CHICAGO 








Cuicaco, March 15.—The Beethoven Trio 
gave an interesting concert at Shotwell Hall 
on March 8. Jeannette Loundon, pianist; 
Otto B. Roehrborn, violin; Carl Brueckner, 
‘cello, assisted by Albert Borroff, bass, gave 
selections of Beethoven, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, Scott, Colyn, Salter and Gade. 

A recital was given at Kimball Hall on 


March 11 by Robert Stronach, pianist. He 
was assisted by Ruth Stanley Wheeler, so- 
prano; Hugo Kortschak, of the Chicago 
Musical College, violinist, and Max Bing, 
baritone. 

On Sunday afternoon the Heinze Musical 
Club played a Schumann program. “The 
Carnival,” op. 9, was played by Miss Llew- 
ellyn. Miss Klauber played the “Children’s 
Scenes” and Symphonic Etudes. 

The evening of chamber music given at 
Kimball Hall on Tuesday by Herbert But- 
ler, Robert Ambrosius and Mrs. Herbert 
Butler proved an interesting soiree to the 
large audience that heard this distinguished 
trio, 

At the American Conservatory’s Saturday 
morning piano recital Marion Baker, pian- 
ist, and Helen Dodson, vocalist, furnished 
the program. Mrs. Karleton Hackett was 
the accompanist. On the same afternoon 
Ellen Wunder, pianist; Edith Foley, so- 
prano, and Elma Wallace, pianist, gave a 
recital under the auspices of the American 
Conservatory. 

Pupils of the Chicago Musical College 
were heard in the Saturday morning mu- 
sicale at Music Hall on March 13, to good 
advantage, in a program that included 
piano, vocal and violin numbers. 

Leonora Allen, the gifted soprano pupil 
of Herman Devries, of the Chicago Musical 
College, was the soloist with the Ballmans 
Orchestra, at Turner Hall last week. 

“There will be considerable shifting in 
teachers’ positions the coming season,” says 
Mr. Stavrum, manager of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Exchange, Steinway Hall, “and we are 
looking forward to a big year’s business. 
The field is especially promising for super- 


visors of public school music. It is an in- 
teresting and ever widening field. Many 
teachers are now taking it up.” 

At Auditorium Hall, on March 11, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Fredericksen, assisted 
by Gustaf Holmquist, basso, gave an inter- 
esting recital of Scandinavian composers. 

The Chicago Conservatory presented a 
well arranged program on Monday at Cable 
Hall. A selection and a minuet from the 
pen of Walton Perkins, president of that 
school, played effectively by Mr. Train, 
proved to be good compositions. 

The Columbia School of Music gave a 
pupils’ recital on Saturday. Among the 
pupils Abbie Bissell did the best work. 

Viola Cole, the Chicago pianist, will leave 
at the end of the month to study in Paris 
under Harold Bauer. 

The soloists engaged for the Chicago 
North Shore Festival will be Schumann- 
Heink, David Bispham, Perceval Allen, 
Margaret Keyes, Dan Beddoe and Arthur 
Middleton, 

The pupils of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the Northwestern University 
School of Music were heard in an interest- 
ing piano and violin recital Friday after- 
noon, March 12. 

Kurt Donath, the German operatic tenor 
and now teacher at the Chicago Musical 
College, has renewed his contract for two 
more seasons with that institution. 

D. L. Underwood has been chosen for 
president and musical director of the Oaks 
Park Men’s Chorus. The organization has 
sixty charter members. 

The new Philharmonic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago was heard for the first time since its 
organization at the Auditorium at the Act- 
ors’ Fund Benefit. This orchestra has as 
director Chevalier Emmanuel, formerly 
with Savage’s Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany. This orchestra has a bright future 
before it, 

Garnett Hedge, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing in a recital for the Fairfield, Ia., 
Musical Club on April 6, and soloist with 
the Apollo Club of Macomb, Ill, April 2. 

R. D. 


WULLNER SINGS 10 
GREAT AUDIENCES 


German Artist Fills St. Paul’s 
Largest Auditoriums—Children 
Again Hear Orchestra 


St. Paut, March 12,—Dr. Wiillner’s two 
recitals were the sensation of the week. 
The first, in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday afternoon, drew a large audience, 


curious to hear the much-talked of singer. 
Dr. Willner made a profound impression 
in songs by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. The au- 
dience was held spellbound, and dispersed, 
forgetful as to whether it had heard a 
voice, but powerfully impressed with the 
conviction that it had heard a great artist. 

Another large audience gathered in the 
People’s Church Thursday evening. The 
unrivaled acoustic qualities of the auditori- 
um, the varied program and the singer’s 
versatile mood contributed toward even 
a — success than that of the first re- 
cital. 

It is probable that still a third appear- 
ance of Dr. Wiillner and Mr. Bos may be 
arranged for April. 

The seventeenth popular concert by the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra was given 
Sunday evening. In the absence of Con- 
ductor Rothwell, who was indisposed, Con- 
certmaster Madden conducted the orchestra 
in Rossini’s Overture “William Tell,” EI- 
gar’s Military March “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture, and 
three numbers from the ballet music from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the assisting soloist, 
sang with the orchestra an aria from Pun- 
chielli’s “La Gioconda,” the MHabanera 
from “Carmen,” an aria from “The Hu- 
guenots” and a group of songs, with Mr. 
Bos at the piano. 

Mme, Birdice Blye, the Chicago pianist, 
appeared in recital before the Schubert 
Club Tuesday evening in the Park Con- 
gregational Church. MacDowell’s “So- 
nata Eroica,” op. 50, was the pianist’s prin- 
cipal number. ru. CB. 


SING PRIZE COMPOSITION 








Chicago Madrigal Club Performs Charles 
H. Bochau’s Musical Setting 


Cuicaco, March 15.—The Chicago Mad- 
rigal Club, under the direction of D. A. 
Clippinger, gave the second concert of its 
season last Thursday in Music Hall, and 
intensified the good impression of former 
appearances. It is an organization of high 
ideal, and its vocal enlistment and enter- 
prising and scholarly direction are both fa- 
vorable for securing good results in chorals 
of standard value and in a constant effort 
to advance worthy novelties. The leading 
feature of the current program was the 
prize composition, “I Know the Way of 
the Wild Rose Bush,” written for the club 
by Charles H, Bochau, of Baltimore, to the 
selected lyric of W. E. Keyes, of Boston. 
The setting was in the main very neatly 
and cleverly done, with sufficient richness 
in harmonies and melodies, and, while it 
displayed ample technic, at times the music 
was placed dangerously high for the choral 
compass. Happily, the work was creditably 
performed. The program contained also 
the “Cherubim Hymn” of Tschaikowskv, 
an old “Shepherd Song” of Lefevre, Cui’s 
“Spring’s Delight” and Arthur Foote’s “Too 
Soo So Fair” (the latter dedicated to the 
club). There were two selections of Sir 
Edward Elgar—“Deep in My Soul” and 
“O Wild West Wind”—and several soprano 
solos were charmingly given by Mrs. Lu- 
cille Tewksbury. C. EL. N. 





Paderewski Plays in St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 15.—While the Pader- 
ewski concert was a financial success and 
helped the Symphony Society over a trouble- 
some deficit, it left much to be desired 
artistically. The space in the new Coliseum 
is too big for the piano, especially when 
the latter is played by Paderewski, with 
whom mood and temperament is every- 
thing, and whose finest effects were en- 
tirely lost. 

The vastness of the auditorium and the 
distance of many from the temporary stage 
on which the Symphony Orchestra and the 
pianist played, caused an indifference which 
was most noticeable when hundreds arose 
to go before the last piano piece was played. 

The acoustics of the hall are excellent 
and were so pronounced by Paderewski, 
but the concert hall atmosphere is lacking 
and can never be imparted. However, at 
least 8,000 persons heard the greatest living 
pianist, probably the biggest single audi- 
ence to which he ever played. E. H. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Season Closes 


PHILADELPHIA, March 16.—The Philadel. 


phia Orchestra’s season came to a clos 
with last week’s concerts. Director Pohli; 
and his men received ovations from fille: 
houses on both Friday and Saturday. Th. 
compositions on the programs were chose: 
by vote of the patrons of the orchestra, an 
proved to be most enjoyable. Tschaikow 
sky’s “Pathetique” symphony received 41 
votes. Dvorak’s “From the New World 
came next with 183; two more by Tscha 


kowsky, Nos. 5 and 4, were third an} 


fourth, respectively in the contest; Schi 
bert’s C Major, fifth, and Beethoven’s N: 
5, sixth, with 92 ballots in its favor. TI 
other selected compositions were Golc. 
mark’s “Sakuntala” overture, which r. 
ceived 263 votes; Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” sui 
and the “Tannhauser” overture, with 2)/ 
votes in its favor. 
The chorus of the Pennsylvania Instit 


tion for the Blind, at Overbrook, gave i:; 


annual concert this evening at Music:! 
Fund Hall, before a large audience. Haydn - 
“Creation” was sung, with Mrs. D. |) 
Wood, soprano; Charles Manypenny, ten 
and Dr. G. C. Anthony, bass, as soloist 
The splendid chorus was under the directi 
of Dr. D. D. Wood, and the orchestra w: 
conducted by Charles Schmitz. 

A concert was given by the members « 
the faculty of the Hyperion School of 
Music last Thursday evening at the Fir;: 
Baptist Church, Germantown. Among thos: 
who participated in the program were Joh: 
W. Pommer, Jr., organist of the Memoria! 
Church of the Advocate; Edward Shippe: 
Van Leer, tenor; Lucius Cole, violinis:: 
Franklin E. Cresson, pianist; Caroline | 
Meile, pianist; Anna Mukenfus, pianist. 

The Manuscript Music Society’s private 
concert at the Orpheus Club rooms was wel! 
attended. The organization is composed of 
most of the leading musicians of the city, 
and only their compositions are produced 
at the recitals. At the recent concert th 
part songs for women’s voices and pian 
were by John W. Pommer, Jr., the trio for 
violin, ’cello and piano by William Gers: 
ley; a group of songs by Gertrude H. Swift 
and a quartet for strings by Henry Albert 
Lang. The concert by the society this week 
consisted of a suite for violin and piano }b) 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, played by Mr. Hahn 
and Mr. Goepp; songs by Henry Gordon 
Thunder, sung by Zaidee Townsend Stew 
art; songs by Ada Weigel Powers, sung by 
Nicholas Douty; Adonais, by Stanley Ad 
dicks, for soloists and chorus, Mrs. Zim 
merman, Elsie Brinton, Mr. Douty and 
Perley Dunn Aldrich. 


Paderewski’s New Symphony in Chicago 
Cuicaco, March 15.—Paderewski’s new 
Symphony, with the composer present, wa: 
the feature of the latest Theodore Thomas 
concert. The performance was received po 
litely, but not enthusiastically. C. E. N 
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.. 
Musical Tragedy.—The song died on her 
lips. 


It had been cruelly murdered.—Chicag 
Record-Herald. 

* * * 

It was her first ball game. She lived i: 
Pittsburg, too. Yet there she sat in the 
crowded grand stand, gazing out at her 
home team battling against the Chicag 
Cubs for the pennant. 

“Harry,” she inquired during a lull " 
the excitement, “which is the great Wa2 
ner?” 

Her escort gallantly pointed out the f 
ous Pittsburg shortstop. 

“My!” exclaimed she, after scanni! 
Honus’s bow-legged figure a while, “w! 
ever think that man could write operas 
The Circle. 

* * * 

“So ye’ve learned to play th’ fiddle v 
away to college?” said the aged grandf: 
as the nephew, fresh from his alma n 
hurried into the kitchen to greet him. 

“Yes,” replied the enthusiastic y 
“T’ve been through all the scale books 
most of the exercises, and am now stud 
concerto.” 

“Good!” ejaculated the old man, ! 
pleased. “I presume ye learned th’ ‘\ 
Musk’ ?” 

“No, not that.” 

“Nor th’ “Turkey in th’ Straw’ ?” 

aa” 

“Nor th’ ‘Sailors’ Hornpipe’ ?” 

“No.” 

“Then,” said the old man, with 
formed demeanor, “ye haven’t learne 
first rudiments !”—Exchange. 
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GEORG HENSCHEL HEARD 
IN RECITAL IN LONDON 


Well-Known Singer Reappears in Eng- 
lish Metropolis After an Interval 
of Nine Years 


Lonpon, March 6.—After an absetice of 
nine years from the London concert stage, 
Georg Henschel reappeared at Bechstein 
Hall last week, when he gave a song re- 
cital to an audience that packed the house 
and received his different numbers with 
boundless enthusiasm—an enthusiasm that 
sometimes jarred on the sensitive listener’s 
nerves, marring, as it did, the illusions 
created by the singer’s masterful art. 

In an exacting program Mr. Henschel 
lemonstrated conclusively that he has lost 
none of his old-time powers. Though his 
London début was made exactly thirty-two 
vears ago, his voice now is as mellow and 
responsive to the dictates of his artistic 
soul as ever. Throughout the program he 
played his own accompaniments. How 
many other singers of to-day could do this? 
Among the more effective of his numbers 
were Bach’s “Vergiss mein nicht,” Handel's 
‘Sibillar gl’ angui d’ Aletto,” Beethoven’s 
“In Questa Tomba,” Brahms’s “So willst 
du des Armen,” Schumann’s “lwo Grena- 
diers” and “Gondolier Songs,” Loewe’s 
“Der Erl-Konig” and five Schubert songs. 

Mr. Henschel also appeared in the capac- 
ity of a composer, two movements of his 
quartet in E flat, op. 55, being played by 
the Motto Quartet. 





A. Foxton-Ferguson’s New York Début 


The folk-songs of Britain were the sub- 
ject of a discourse, with illustrations, of 
A. Foxton-Ferguson, an English lecturer, 
last Monday afternoon in Mendelssohn 
Hall. There were evidences on the plat- 
form and in the audience of a want of pre- 
liminary understanding between the enter- 
tainer and the entertained. Some disap- 
pointment was manifested when the lec- 
turer began a discourse on the nature and 
contents—musical, poetical, ethnological and 
ethical—of the traditional songs of the Eng- 
lish peasantry. The disappointment grew 
when Ferguson apologized for the condition 
of his voice, and by his first song showed 
attainments of no very high order. 

His talk was simple and direct, and 
touched with simple humor. The songs in- 
cluded “Through Bushes and Through 
Briars,” “Oxen Ploughing,”’ “In _ Bristol 
Town,” “Little Sir William,” “Little St. 
Hugh of Lincoln,” “The White Paternos- 
ter,’ “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday,” “My 
Ladye’s Coach” and “Robin-a-Thrush.” 





Gervase Elwes in Recital 


An audience which showed itself capable 
of appreciating that which was offered 
made an agreeable acquaintance in Men- 
delssohn Hall last Thursday afternoon at a 
concert given by Gervase Elwes, an English 
tenor. 

Elwes’s program was not constructed on 
altogether conventional lines, and this was 
to the benefit of the entertainment. His 
delivery showed salient traits of sincerity 
and acquaintance with English Bach style. 
In a group of English songs he was heard 
to excellent advantage, for in them the ex- 
cellence of his diction, the daintiness of 
his sentiment, the musical finish of his 
phrasing and the general ingratiating char- 
acter of his style were adequately disclosed. 
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BRUCKNER’S EIGHTH 
SYMPHONY PLAYED 


Boston Hears Its Own Orchestra 
Introduce Notable 
Composition 


Boston, March 14.—It affords relief, after 
two hearings of a new work, to make the 
conservative statement that in performing 
Anton Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony for the 
first time in America at the Symphony con- 
certs of this week, Mr. Fiedler made his 
audience acquainted with one of the grand- 
est creations in modern music. That is my 
e~.viction, and I believe that it is not en- 
tirely unsupported. No work of that rare 


calibre has received such immediate and 
heartfelt appreciation in Boston. Even the 
irreproachably correct audience of Friday 
afternoon rose, in a measure, to the occa- 
sion. On Saturday evening the performance 
was delayed by the applause after the slow 
movement, and after the finale there were 
repeated recalls until the entire orchestra 
rose in acknowledgment. 

In none of his other works that have 
been given in Boston has_ Bruckner 
achieved such direct, connected speech, such 
unity and conciseness of form. Nor does 
he descend, as is the case in a deplorable 
number of instances, from the divine to 
the trivial, or indulge in verbose pedantry. 
And nowhere is his instrumentation, always 
interesting, so rich yet so clear. 

If Mr. Fiedler had done nothing else this 
season than present this work, interpreting 
it in a manner that the composer, it would 
seem could scarcely have surpassed in his 
dreams, his engagement would be justified. 
It is a pleasure to say that his achievements 
and his unusual fitness for his position are 
warmly recognized on all sides, and that his 
re-engagement for the season of 1909-10 
has been announced, 

Two final concerts of the season took 
place last Wednesday evening. Richard 
Czerwonky’s last violin recital this year and 
Arnold Dolmetsch’s last concert of old 
music. The program that Mr. Dolmetsch 
offered was one of exceptional interest. 
George Proctor, pianist, assisted. 

Mr. Czerwonky was assisted by Carl 
Scheurer, viola player, and Carl Lamson, 
accompanist. The program opened with 
Mozart’s rarely played “Symphonie Con- 
certante,” for violin and viola; it proceeded 
with Beethoven’s romanze in G; Hubay’s 
“The Butterfly,” Souvenir “de l’Amerique,” 
Czerwonky; Berceuse, Strube; Malaguena, 
Sarasate; “Moses” Variations for the G 
string, Paganini and Ernst’s Fantasie on 
Airs from Rossini’s “Otello.” 

Mr. Czerwonky, by himself, displayed the 
gifts that have now become familiar to the 
local musical public, and which have placed 
him so high in the esteem of his audiences. 
His “Souvenir de l’'Amerique” is chiefly 
based on Foster’s “Suwanee River,” and it 
is a befrilled version of that beautiful mel- 
ody. There was an applausive audience of 
good size. 

The American Quartet made what was 
practically its first public appearance at 
Steinert Hall on Thursday afternoon. They 
have practised under the eye and the ear 
of Charles M. Loeffler. They played De- 
bussy’s marvellous quartet, a vigorous and 
little known sonata for two violins and 
piano, by Handel, and the Schumann quin- 
tet. Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, assisted. In 
the playing of Debussy’s difficult and elu- 
sive music the quartet was at its best. They 
interpreted Debussy’s work with insight, 
conviction and imagination. Mr. Gebhard 
played superbly the piano parts of the Han- 
del sonata and the quintet. He did more 
than “fill in’; he led the quartet, not ob- 
trusively, but with authority that gave a 
fine stamina and impetus to the playing. 

In Symphony Hall, on Saturday after 
noon, Mme. Nordica, assisted by Frederick 
Hastings, baritone; André Benoist, accom- 
panist, sang innumerable songs, and de- 
lighted a large audience. She sang many 
OLIN DOWNES. 





encores 





Burritt Studio Musicale 


On Tuesday night of last week, at the 
regular class meeting in the Burrett Studio, 
in New York, there was heard singing of a 
most artistic and commendable order. 
Prominent on the evening’s program was 
the beautiful giving of the Aria from 
“Louise,” by Jetta Campbell Stanley, a 
leading artist from Kansas, who is spending 
the Winter months in continued study with 
Mr. Burritt. The other numbers on the 
program were given with an understanding 
and power of control far in advance of stu- 
dent work, which bespeaks the earnestness 
of purpose and high ideals always conspic- 
uous in this studio. 


ERNST VON SCHUCH TO 
CONDUCT IN NEW YORK 


Probability that Noted Dresden Con- 
ductor Will Wave Baton at Metro- 
politan Next Season 


Providing there is no miscarriage to 
the plans now under consideration, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will have the 
services next season, for a limited time at 
least, of Ernst von Schuch, the operatic 
conductor of Dresden, Germany. The new 
conductor will not invade the Wagnerian 





ERNST VON SCHUCH 


field, in which Toscanini is a specialist, but 
will devote himself especially to the French 
operas. 

The conductor, who has made many 
American friends abroad, also won admira- 
tion here on a brief visit several years ago. 

Von Schuch was born in Graz on No- 
vember, in 1847. He studied law, but soon 
devoted himself entirely to music, beginning 
his career as conductor in the Lobes Thea- 
ter of Breslau, consequently holding posts 
in Wuerzburg, Graz and Basel, with Poldi- 
ni’s Italian Opera Company, and _ finally 
Dresden, where he has been conductor-in- 
chief for many years. 

Klementine Prochazka, a coloratura so- 
prano of the Dresden Opera House, is his 
wife. 

Von Schuch has the reputation of being a 
good interpreter of Italian music. He pre- 
pared the first production in Germany of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and brought out 
other works of the young Italians. 

The premiére of “Salomé” was under 
his leadership, and more recently the first 
production of Strauss’s “Elektra.” As a 
Wagnerian conductor he is not held in high 
esteem, 





Music of the Leading Nations 


Music characteristic of the leading na- 
tions will be performed at the International 
Peace Festival in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
next Wednesday evening, with Andrew 
Carnegie presiding. Among the soloists en- 


‘gaged for this occasion besides those al- 


ready announced in Musicat AMERICA are 
Ovide Musin, the celebrated Belgian vio- 
linist, and Harry Barnhart, tenor. An elab- 
orate program has been prepared. 


ENDURANCE TEST FOR 
VIOLINIST SPALDING 


Young American Virtuoso Performs 
at Afternoon Concert 
Before Recital 


Last Saturday was an endurance test for 
violinist Alfred Spalding, he not only per- 
forming at an afternoon concert, but giving 
a recital of his own in the evening at Men- 
delssohn Hall. The latter performance did 
not suffer in any way, however, from the 
afternoon’s exertions. Indeed, he never 
played anything with greater finish and 
more beauty of interpretation than he did 
César Franck’s Sonata in A major, abound- 
ing as it did in skill and feeling. Alfredo 
Oswold, the accompanist in this number, 
was capable in making the work of the 
violinist salient. 

This, the first number on the program, 
and the piece de resistance of the enter- 
tainment, was followed by Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill,” played brilliantly, 

Three studies by Chopin coming next 
were played with good understanding. A 
salvo of applause at its close showed the 
appreciation of the audience for this mod- 
est, wholesome young American, who is 
not only an expert player, but a serious- 
minded musician, with a gift of interpre- 
tation that is full of promise of greater 
achievement. 

The program ended with Bach's air on 
the fourth cofde, an octavo study by Pag- 
anini-Hachez, a Berceuse of Fauré’s, and 
Wieniawski’s Polonaise in D. 

The house was filled, in both orchestra 
and gallery. 





Trouble in the Thomas Orchestra 


Cuicaco, March 15.—Several sensations 
have shaken the local musical firmament as 
an aftermath of the unwise and abusive 
resentment of Bruno Steindel, the distin- 
guished ’cellist of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, toward a loca! music critic, while 
the latter was attending an orchestra re- 
hearsal. Notwithstanding the objurgations 
that were hurled at him and the imperti- 
nent demand that he should at once leave 
the hall, the critic resolutely declined to 
retreat. The resultant is that the favorite 
artist of the orchestra was relieved from 
duty for a fortnight, and is currently under 
treatment for nervous prostration; the 
sturdy and busily sympathetic first violinist 
who accompanied him on his mission of 
wrath has been “fired.” The critic causing 
the commotion has been barred from re- 
hearsals as undesirable for unduly exciting 
or paining the tenderly musical tempera- 
ments in the orchestra. Ge & 


Archibald Sessions in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Wasu., March 1t0.—The fifth 
symphony concert was given by the Seattle 
Orchestra on March 9 in the First Presby- 
terian Church. Archibald Sessions, organ- 
ist, of Los Angeles, was soloist. 

The program included the Guilmant sym- 
phonv in D minor, for organ and orchestra, 
which was played brilliantly; Von Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” overture, Svendsen’s “Zora- 
hayda,” organ compositions by Salomé and 
Widor and Ippolitow-Ivanow’s “Caucasian 
Scenes.” 
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AN ATHLETIC TENOR AND HIS CHILDREN 














HIS TWO DAUGHTERS 


HOLMES COWPER AND 


Cuicaco, March 15.—Holmes Cowper, monic Club of Minneapolis; the Schubert 
who is generally known as the Chicago Club and Oratorio Society of St. Paul; 
8 y S the Arion Club and Musikverein Society 


tenor, is a Canadian by birth, having been 


: of Milwaukee; the St. Cecelia of Dallas, 
born in Dundas, Ontario. Mr. Cowper Texas; Tuesday Club of Denver; the Ora 
worked in a bank, but was at that time  torio Societies of Evanston, Ill., and To 
greatly interested in athletics. At the time ronto, Canada; the Orpheus Club of Cin 
of the World’s Fair he was sent to Chi-  cinnati, and the Oratorio Societies of Al 


cago with a team of football players from bany, Syracuse, Kansas City and Ottawa, 





Canada. 
He is a member of the Wanderers’ Crick 


et and Athletic Club. Tennis is his fa- 
vorite game, and in Summer he can be seen 
playing with his two children, whose pic- 


tures are shown above. 

Holmes Cowper has sung ten times with 
the Apollo Club in Chicago; with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston; with the 
Mozart Club in Pittsburg; the Philhar- 


Ontario. 

He also has been soloist with the Thomas 
Orchestra, the Pittsburg Orchestra, the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, the Boston Festival, 
the Philharmonic Club of Detroit and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. He has sung 
festivals at Ann Arbor, Mich.; Hamilton, 
Ontario; Albany, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Richmond, Va.; Spartanburg, N. C., and 
Louisville, Ky. R. D. 





KNEISELS IN NEWARK 





Katharine Goodson, Soloist with Quar- 
tet, Makes Favorable Impression 


Newark, N. J., March 15.—Manager G. 
P, Gunther provided a notable musical treat 
for a large gathering of Newarkers last 
Friday night, when he presented the Kneisel 
Quartet, with Katharine Goodson as soloist, 
at Wallace Hall. 

The program included 
Quartet in A Major, the 
thoven’s Sonata in A 
Brahms Quartet in G 
forte, violin, viola and 


Schumann 
Andante of Bee- 
Major, and the 
Minor, for piano- 
‘cello. The Kneisels 


the 


were in excellent form, and their work was 
fully up to the standard of that which has 
characterized this season’s New York con- 
certs. 

Miss Goodson made a decidedly favorable 
impression on her Newark audience, play- 
ing with a fine show of spirit and a keen 
appreciation of the artistic values of the 
Brahms number. The audience was most 
enthusiastic in its applause. 





Katherine Ruth Heyman, who is having 
great success in London and on the Conti- 
nent, gave the following concert in the 
Beethoven-Saal, Berlin, on Saturday even- 
ing, February 27, when she had the support 
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of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor: Mozart, Concerto in 
D Minor, Allegro, Romanza, Rondo (Ca- 
denzas by Beethoven) ; César Franck, Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Les Djinns” (after the poem 
of Victor Hugo); Arensky, Concerto in F 
Minor, Allegro maestoso, Andante con 
moto, Scherzo, Finale. 





Kind Words from Kitty Cheatham 


New York, March 15, 1909. 
lo the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

You will recall that I sent as Christmas 
remembrances to my friends some twenty 
subscriptions to Musicat America. In ad- 
dition to appreciative responses from Lon- 
don and Paris, I have just received a letter 
from Shanghai, China, from a member of 
the English Diplomatic Service there, ex- 
pressing the great pleasure which your 
paper has given him. 

With cordial greetings and appreciation 
of your courteous treatment of my work, 

Kitty CHEATHAM. 





Caruso tells this story of a lady’s maid’s 
criticism of an amateur singer: 

It appears that the maid was brushing 
her mistress’ hair, when she mentioned that 
she had heard the lady amateur sing in the 
parlor the night before. 

“And how did you 
mistress. 

“Oh, mum,” answered the maid, 
beautiful! She sang just as if she 
gargling !” 


like it?” asked the 
“it wuz 
wuz 


MR. KREISER MAKES CHANGE 





Kansas City Organist, Nineteen Years in 
One Position, Takes New Organ 


Kansas City, March 12.—Edward Krei- 
ser, who for nineteen years has held the 
position as organist and choir director at 
the Grand Avenue M. E. Church, has ac 
cepted a like position at the First Congre- 
gational Church. Mr. Kreiser will play his 
one hundred and tenth monthly recital on 
Sunday afternoon. He will be succeeded 
by Percy Daniels. 

Gertrude Concannon, who spent the last 
year in Berlin studying with Teresa Car 
reno, has returned from a very successful 
concert trip through Kansas. Bruce Dieck 
man, violinist, assisted throughout the tour 

An interesting program was given Thurs 
day evening in the Kansas City Conserva 
tory of Music and Art. Those participat 
ing were Alice Bradley, Solita Robinson 
Nellie O’Brien, Mrs. Victor Ettinger, sing 
ers; Rae Rosenfield, Laura Nagel, Georgia 
Maurice, pianists; Master Orvis Covell 
violinist, and Ina Donnelly, reader 

The sixth program in the series of Sun 
day afternoon concerts will be played by 
Archibald Gould in the Independence M. | 
Church. Jasper Mullen, baritone, will as 
sist. M. R. W. 





Cosima Wagner has engaged a young 
Mannheim tenor named Fritz Vogelstron 
to sing Parsifal and Lohengrin at Bayreut! 
next Summer. 





MADE RARER DEBUT A 


Lillian Buchter Tells of Her 
Early Dreams and Their 
Realization 


As expressed by Lillian Buchter, “from 
the time I was a tiny tot I have had an in- 
domitable desire That she chose 
her career demonstrated by 
the success she has enjoyed in it ever since 
this early predilection. 

“One time there came to our 
dianapolis, Indiana, 


to sing.” 
advisedly is 


home, In- 
a professor who has 
since made himself well known in New 
York musical circles, franz X. Arens. He 
was organizing a children’s chorus. 

“I can still picture the hundreds of little 
school children trembling outside the door, 
waiting to have their voices tried and then 
issuing forth with scared, white faces, 

‘cause this was to be a selected chorus.’ 
Finally, when my turn came and | was 
commanded to sing ‘Mv Country, ’Tis of 

Lhee,’ instead of being dismissed with a 
‘Humph!’ I was sent to a corner of the big 
room, where a lot of other happy children 
were huddled. Imagine my joy on being se- 
lected as one of the soloists! I was to sing 
‘A Rockaby Lady from Hushaby ‘own, 
and thus my début was made at the age of 
nine years, before an audience of three 
thousand. From then on it seemed as a 
child singer my ‘career’ progressed by leaps 
and bounds. Lodges, church entertainments 
and little fairyland cantatas, ‘till 1 almost 
imagined myself a full-fledged prima donna. 

““Lhen came a lull. We moved to glo 
rious California for my health. 

“No singing for a number of years, and 
then the old desire came back stronger than 
ever to study to sing. A prominent teacher 
became interested, and soon | had my first 
quartet church position. Oh, what an array 
of oratorios, anthems and chants to learn! 


T THE AGE OF NINE 








LILLIAN BUCHTER 


when the opportunity came to study 
grand old New York—the Mecca of m) 
dreams, 


“During my second season here I| a 
cepted the prima donna role in ‘The W ide 
of Wichita,’ by Frances Stuart. Then, st! 




















leading musical authorities of Europe. The most awe x . . am : > chit w: eee : as . ; ; 
advanced method of producing the natural singing Never will I forget them and the stiff way wishing to study, I became soprano soloi 


* LITSNER 





voice. ‘STUDIO: 54 W. 39th ST., NEW YORK. of singing when | wanted expression and in a New York church, and to study wit 
—_——~ —_—_—___— — ae acting, but I always managed to get deco- my present teacher, Lorené Rogers Wells 
BARITONE rously through the service. “This season I played and sang the tit 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Not in years have musical circles been so 
shaken up as they were a few days ago, 
when the announcement was made that 
Mme, de Gogorza, the wife .of the well- 
known baritone, who is now on a concert 
tour with Emma Eames, had sued her hus- 
band for alimony and counsel fees, naming 
that distinguished artiste and beautiful 
woman as co-respondent. 

Mme. de Gogorza claims that her hus- 
band’s affections have been stolen away 
from her and that as a result she has not 
been properly provided for, and hence has 
been forced, in self-protection, to appeal to 
the law. 

Signor de Gogorza’s side of the case may 
be summed up in his statement that there 
is no truth whatever to the charge brought; 
that he has for years maintained his wife 
to the best of his ability; that she is an ex- 
ceedingly jealous woman, who has inter 
fered with his career, objected to some of 
his engagements and generally made his 
life a misery. 

So far as Mme. Eames is concerned, after 
her first outbreak of angry denial of the 
charge brought against her, accompanied 
by an absolute denial that it had any foun- 
dation in fact whatever, she has refused to 
be further interviewed on the subject, and 
has denied herself completely to the re- 
porters, 

That the scandal has in no way impaired 
the popularity of the great prima donna 
was shown at her last recital in Chicago, 
when the house was jammed to the doors, 
and she received even more applause than 
is usual, and with good reason, for she 
never seemed in finer voice or spirits. 

Of course, to those who have amused 
themselves by declaring that Mme. Eames 
was a “cold proposition,” and that that was 
one of the reasons which led her former 
husband, Story, the artist, to running after 
“false goddesses,” and so brought about a 
condition which forced her to secure a 
divorce from him, the scandal will be a 
toothsome morsel. 

For my own part, I think it is quite pos- 
sible that Signor de Gogorza—who, while 
a good singer, with an agreeable presence, 
is known to be a very vain individual, as, 
indeed, many artists of his calibre are— 
should have been deeply smitten by Mme. 
Eames’s many charming qualities. She is a 
woman of great refinement, brilliant con- 
versation, and in manner resembles rather 
a grande dame of the old school than a 
dashing woman’ of the day. This much 
seems evident from the foolish and indis- 
creet letters Signor de Gogorza appears to 
have written to his wife. 

3ut there is nothing, even in these letters 
to show that his passion was reciprocated 
by Mme, Eames, nor does there appear, so 
far, any evidence whatever that the lady 
has lost her head and been smitten with 
the personal charms of a married singer, 
who has won approval more from fash- 
ionable society people than from either the 
critics or what we might call the best mu- 
sical people. 

The public certainly owes it to Mme. 
Eames’s long, useful and honorable career 
as an artiste not to believe anything what- 
ever to her discredit until there is absolute 
evidence in the matter; and even then, 
let us never forget the artiste—and draw 
the veil over whatever else there may be. 


Poor Caruso seems to be in a bad way. 
His voice, which showed signs some time 
ago of not being in the splendid condition 


that it was even last season, is said to be 
now very much out of order. Evidently he 
is suffering from something more than “a 
cold.” 

The fact of the matter is, our good friend 
Caruso has been singing altogether too 
much and for a long time. His heavy work 
in this country has generally been followed 
by an equally heavy season in Europe, 
where he would appear about three and 
sometimes four times a week. Then, when 
the season was over on the other side of 
the water, he would take the steamer in 
time to open the season in this country, 
where he has appeared sometimes as many 
as six times in a week, between his per- 
— in New York and in Philadel- 
phia. 

With the changeable conditions of our 
climate and the risk a singer naturally 
takes in traveling from place to place, it is 
easy to see that the great tenor has imposed 
upon himself a strain of work which an ox 
could not stand, and, while Caruso has a 
magnificent constitution and a geniality of 
disposition which laughs at obstacles and 
work, and, while he has shown also a read- 
iness to help out his managers at every 
turn, he should remember that he is no 
longer a young man, and that the time has 
come when, if he wishes to continue for a 
number of years in possession of his best 
powers, he must take it a little more easily, 
even if he does not earn quite so much 
money. 

Tenors of the character of Caruso—for 
he not only has a beautiful organ, but is 
personally a man of great kindliness of 
heart and liberality of hand, and is partic- 
ularly inclined to be helpful, especially 
where his feilow-artists are concerned—are 
not born every day. He is “a rare bird” in 
the musical firmament, and the impairment 
of his powers, not to speak of his loss to 
the stage, would be greatly deplored all 
over the music-loving world. 

* * * 


Campanini’s retirement from the Manhat- 
tan Opera House organization at the end 
of the present season will be much re- 
gretted. It is not a question of whether as 
a conductor he can be duplicated, but rather 
a question as to whether the opera-goers in 
New York will not seriously miss a man 
who has rendered such notable service and 
done such extraordinary work as he has. 

When we think that he has conducted 
almost every night of every season at the 
Manhattan, and has successfully produced 
a number of new works of such varying 
character and severe requirements as those 
of Bizet, Strauss and Debussy—when we 
think of the intense strain there must have 
been upon him, and that he has never failed 
in the performance of his duty—when we 
also think that he has had opposed to him 
some of the greatest conductors of the 
world at the Metropolitan, one cannot but 
feel that some expression of good-will on 
the part of his friends and admirers would 
be appropriate before he leaves us for good 

* * * 

The success of French opera and some 
of the newer Italian works this season 
shows how correct Charles Henry Meltzer 
was in his estimate of the tendency of pop 
ular taste, at a time when Mr. Meltzer was 
in charge of the press bureau under the 
Conried régime at the Metropolitan. 

I recall how poor Meltzer was called to 
task by the powers that were, owing to a 
very illuminating interview with him which 
appeared in MusicaL America. The Ger- 
man element, and some of the critics, rose 
up in indignation, and Meltzer got it, as 
they say, “in the neck.” 

But he has lived to see his prophecy veri- 
fied, and also has lived to see the day when, 
had some of his advice been taken and his 
judgment in the matter been followed, Mr. 
Hammerstein would not have been able to 
have presented anything like the competition 
to the Metropolitan which he has. 

* * * 


Every now and then Henry E. Krehbiel, 
the veteran musical critic of the New York 
Tribune, blazes out with a fine, scholarly re- 
view which shows how well deserved is his 
title of “Dean of the Musical Critics.” His 
review of “Princess d’Auberge,” brought 
out last week at the Manhattan, is not only 
the most complete, most informing, but the 
most thorough and brilliantly written of 
any of the criticisms which appeared in the 
daily press on that production. 

* * * 

Next season Walter Damrosch will cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
apnearance as an orchestral conductor in 
New York. When the death of his father, 
the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch—who was 
greatly beloved in the profession as well as 


by the public—suddenly forced upon him 
serious responsibilities, Walter Damrosch 
was in his twenty-third year. 

His record is certainly an astonishing 
one. He was, it will be remembered, for a 
dozen years or more a conductor of opera; 
then he had his own company for four 
years, with which he brought out a num- 
ber of the German music dramas all over 
the country. He has put his Symphony 
Society on a permanent basis for some 
time, which means that its members draw 
yearly salaries and meet constantly for re- 
hearsal. It can also be placed to Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s credit that his was the first orches- 
tra of standing to be placed in such a 
position of permanency. 

I understand that the directors of the 
Symphony Society have a very strong pro- 
gram under contemplation for next season, 
which will include important novelties, as 
the best means of not only demonstrating 
the progress of the organization, but of 
celebrating the first quarter of a century of 
Mr. Damrosch’s musical activities. 

It can be said of Mr. Damrosch that he 
has never at any time endeavored to ap- 
peal either for public support or public 
applause by meretricious means, The press 
agent has not known him or his work. In- 
deed, if anything, Mr. Damrosch has gone 
to the extreme of conservatism in the other 
direction, and so, perhaps, has made enemies 
where he might have had friends, had he 
been more unbending and a little more in- 
clined to conciliate people who wanted to 
take an interest in him, his work and his 
success. 

If he had any particular bane it was the 
notoriety-seeking “society woman,” who had 
no real interest in music, but was ever 
ready to take up a conductor, or a soloist, 
or a composer, for the reflected glory that 
it might bring upon her. His unwillingness 
to be exploited in this direction is, to my 
thinking, much to his credit. It shows that 
with him music was an art, also a serious 
profession, and had a right to be treated 
as such. 

-_— = 

This reminds me that it is a pretty difh- 
cult thing for a musician, anyhow, who is 
a success and has a more or less pleasing 
personality, to escape the women. 

The most recent evidence of this has been 
offered by the discovery of some documents 
concerning the great violinist, Paganini. 
Among these manuscripts are said to be 
four Nocturnes and an important collection 
of letters, some of which show not only 
how fond Paganini was of the ladies, but 
with what exceeding persistence many of 
them—young as well as old, old as well as 
young—threw themselves at him. That Pa- 
ganini was not insensible to the attractions 
of the fair sex was shown in one of his 
letters to a friend, in which he says: 

“When women hear my musical lan- 
guage, the vibration of my notes, they will 
weep, and I become their idol. They all 
fall at my feet!” 

It appears from some of these letters that 
he never married, not because he was de- 
void of affection or because he could not 
find some one for whom he had a deep re- 
gard, but because he had seen so much of 
the world that he suspected every woman 
who came near him, and feared that if he 
did marry it would be because of his money 
and position, and not for himself. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact is 
that his love affairs were as numerous as 
the hairs on his head. 

+ * + 


Francesco Matteucci, who recently vis- 
ited this country, is the author of an ar- 
ticle entitled “Impressioni d’America,” 
published in an Italian magazine, “Rivista 
d'Italia,” in which he, among other things, 
expresses his opinion as to the diversions 
which are customary in this country. In 
the course of his article, he says: 

The American is of a cheerful and 
kindly disposition. His gayety is a bit 
boisterous, even vulgar, but spontaneous 
and sincere. 

In his diversions he resembles a child 
He goes to the Hippodrome rather than to 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The re 
production of the battle of Port Arthur 
attracts him more strongly than ‘‘Madama 
Butterfly,” with Caruso and Geraldine 

I am speaking, of course, of the 

Among the higher classes love 


Farrar. 
majority. 
of music is a cult 
Vienna, can such concerts be heard as in 
New York. 

How ridiculous such a comment is, is 
apparent from the fact that the perform- 
ances of “Madama Butterfly,” with Caruso 
and Farrar, have crowded the Metropoli- 
tan to the doors. I doubt whether a per- 


Nowhere, except in 


formance of Verdi’s “Requiem” in Italy 
would draw such an audience as came to- 
gether at the Metropolitan on two succes- 
sive Sundays. 

The fact of the matter is that you can 
hear more good music in New York to- 
day than you can in the three leading 
cities of Italy put together, and you can 
not only hear the music, but you can see 
for yourself the audiences that patronize 
these performances. This Italian and other 
critics of his kind remind me of the old 
adage that a man cannot show much knowl- 
edge in a sentence or an article—but he 
can display a devil of a lot of ignorance! 

- + - 


John Philip Sousa has gone on record 
down in Pinehurst, N. C., to the effect that 
“ragtime” has hac its funeral, and John 
Philip ought to know, for he certainly has 
played enough of it. 

“Ragtime,” says the distinguished band- 
master, “had the gout and dyspepsia long 
before it died. It was overfed by poor 
nurses. Good ragtime came, and then half 
a million imitators sprang up and as a 
result the: people were sickened with their 
stuff.” 

To this the “March King” adds that he 
has not played a piece of ragtime this sea- 
son, simply because the people didn’t want 
it. He also said that he did not discriminate 
between ragtime and grand opera, or any- 
thing else that possessed merit, and ad- 
mitted that some of the best of the old rag- 
time pieces will bear as clever manipulation 
as Dvorak bestowed on the old Slavonic 
dance tunes. 

However estimates may differ as to John 
Philip Sousa’s position as a musician, there 
can be no question of the popularity of 
everything he has written and of his won- 
derful melodic gift, as shown in most of 
his stirring marches which have been ex- 
ploited and played all over the world. If 
there is one distinguishing characteristic of 
his career, which includes now a long num- 
ber of years in which he has maintained 
himself absolutely at the head of his par- 
ticular line in the profession, it lies in his 
ability to gauge the popular taste. 

If, as John Philip says, ragtime is disap- 
pearing, and has become a drug in the 
market, it goes far to show that the public 
taste is improving, and it also goes far to 
show that we should not despise popular 
music—even ragtime music—because, after 
all, it is a stepping stone to something bet- 
ter and higher. 

» Ae 

Petrosino, the brave New York detective 
who had done so much to bring to justice 
the miscreant members of “the Black 
Hand” here in New York, and who has just 
been assassinated in Palermo, Sicily, whith- 
er he had been sent to sure death by Com- 
missioner of Police Bingham, had one 
hobby—music. 

I have often seen him in the opera house, 
a short, stockily built, round-faced man, 
listening to the performance. He was only 
interested, however, in Italian music. It 
was his custom to amuse himself at home 
by playing over on the violin the principal 
airs he had heard. I remember, on one oc- 
casion, being introduced to him. One of the 
members of the party asked him whether 
there was not a “Black Hand” in the mu- 
sical world, which preyed on artists, teach- 
ers, Singers, under threat of exposing any of 
their misfortunes or giving them bad no- 
tices in a certain sheet it controlled when- 
ever they made an appearance. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Petrosino. “It isn’t as 
serious as all that. There is no Mafia in 
the musical world—only a lot of petty graft- 
ers who feed on the fears of women; the 
natural jealousies’ of artists and _ their 
equally natural dislike to see anything un- 
pleasant about themselves in print. 

“Take any one of those rascals by the 
throat and threaten to expose him, and you 
will find that he would cower at your feet 
in abject terror! 

“No, there’s no Mafia in the musical 
world—only a lot of petty grafters,” said 
Petrosino. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


“Falstaff” Performance Postponed 


Indisposition on the part of Ranzenberg 
and Rossi, who were to sing the parts of 
Mrs. Page and Pistol, respectively, in Ver- 
di’s “Falstaff,” in the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Saturday evening, occasioned 
its postponement to the afternoon of 
March 20. 





Lilli Lehmann is to sing in “Don Juan’ 
and “Norma” at the Vienna Court Opera 
this month. 
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UNEVENTFUL WEEK 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


Opera Schedule Near Season’s Close 
Composed of the Familiar 
Repertoire 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


nesday, March 10—Princesse D’Au- 
Oe eee Labia, Gerville-Réache, 
Zeppilli, Koelling, Tancredi, Severina, 
Hume; M. Vallés, Dufranne, Gilibert, 
Crabbé, Daddi, Reschiglian, Venturini, 
i ggg h “Thais”: Mmes. Gar 
i . arch 12— : . - 
“—— Trentini, Ponzano; MM. Rénaud, 
Vallés, Vieuille. SAG oe 
Saturday, March 13—Matinee— ‘Princesse 
D’Auberge.” Evening—‘‘Salomé”: Mmes. 
Garden, Doria; MM. Tatimerta, Dufranne, 
Vallés, Crabbé, De Segurola. 
Monday, March 15—“‘Louise”’: Mmes. Gar- 
den, Doria; MM. Dalmorés, Gilibert. 
Wednesday, March 17—“Puritani. 











Approaching the time when the sounds 
of opera will be stilled and the warbling of 
the song birds be transferred to other 
places, the Manhattan Opera House aviary 


was not due for the furore of revival or 
premiére, save only the presentation of 
“The Princesse D’Auberge,” which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. | 7. 

The waxing popularity of “Thais crowd- 
ed the big auditorium on Friday evening. 
There was little to admire in the sopranos 
vocal doings on this occasion. Rénaud dis- 
closed the resources of his delightful and 
robust art, making every phrase and every 
syllable of his text count at its utmost value. 
Valles as Nicias warmed to the task as the 
action proceeded. Vieuille’s Palemon was 
sagely dignified. 2 

The semen performance of “The Prin- 
cesse D’Auberge” was given at the Saturday 
matinée. 

“Salomé” once more was the bill on Sat- 
urday evening. It held the big audience 
tense, as it has held each of its many pre- 
decessors. Mary Garden’s impersonation 
has lost none of its compelling interest, and 
Dalmorés’s Herod and Dufranne’s Jokan- 
nan are as potent as ever. 

Monday evening saw another perform- 
ance of “Louise.” Garden again continued 
to impersonate the wayward girl who went 
mad of Paris fever. Gilibert was the father. 
Sometimes Dufranne has _ this role, and 
sometimes Vieuille. “Louise” is well sup- 
plied with fathers, all good. She has now 
but one mother, Doria—not good. _Dal- 
morés continues to delineate Julien. He 1s 
just the same. His like can be seen any day 
in the faubourgs over the Seine. One can 
read about him in Alfred de Musset and 
Balzac and Guy de Maupassant. They all 
know him. He belongs to Paris. 


STIRRING DAYS FOR 
THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Deposal of President Wallerstein Leads 
to Sharp Skirmishes in Fight for 
Supremacy 


Stirring events have kept the members of 
the Rubinstein Club in a flurry of excite- 
ment during the last few days. On one of 
the latter days of last week a large number 
of the club members convened and declared 
President Wallerstein’s re-election to be 
illegal, and declaring their majority, de- 
posed her from that position. Previous to 
the meeting a court order secured by Dr. 
Wallerstein coerced Secretary and Treas- 
urer Emma L. Chapman into delivering 
some of the society’s books. 

At the regular meeting on Saturday af- 
ternoon, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Dr. 
Wallerstein and her friends made an_ap- 
pearance and demanded admittance. This 
was refused. Papers were then served on 
Mrs. Chapman and others, calling on them 
to show cause why they should not be en- 
joined from conducting the affairs of the 
club, which were made returnable on last 
Tuesday. Another process server compelled 
her to give up the remaining books of the 
organization and a banner of the club. 

The Minerva Club, of which Dr. Waller- 
stein and Marie Cross Newhaus are both 
members, has been involved in the civil 
war, both appealing the aid of the execu- 
tive against the other. 

The City Federation may also come in 
for a share of the trouble, as there has 
been some talk of making Dr. Wallerstein 
chairman of the music committee. There 








are Rubinstein members on the Federation 
executive committee who would almost cer- 
tainly oppose such an appointment. 


"PRINCESSE D’AUBERGE’ 
WINS POPULAR FAYOR 


Jan Blockx’s New Opera Has a 
Brilliant Performance at 
the Manhattan 


The wave of Oscar Hammerstein’s magic 
wand has produced another stir in the oper- 
atic world in accomplishing the premiére of 
Jan Blockx’s opera, “Princesse D’Auberge,” 
a brief account of which was given in 
MusicaL AMERICA last week. 

This opera, which received its first Amer- 


ican performance at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Wednesday, March 10, is another 
contribution to the carnival of musical na- 
tionalism which has of late held its sway 
in the operatic world. The author and the 
composer of the opera, Nestor de Tiére and 
Jan Blockx, lay great stress upon the Flem- 
ish aspects of the work. They are both lead- 
ers in the movement which aims to restore 
and perpetuate the language, traditions and 
art of the Flamands. Ihis movement was 
set on foot by Pierre Benoit, director of the 
Antwerp Conservatory in the middle 60’s. 
Blockx was one of his pupils. Another was 
Frank van der Stucken, whose father was 
a native of Belgium. 

Difficulties always beset the path of the 
nationalist in music, but more especially so 
when he belongs to a nation whose tradi- 
tions are declining instead of being in the 
process of upbuilding. Nevertheless, the 
composer and poet have here introduced 
much that is interestingly and picturesquely 
characteristic of the Flemish people. 

‘The action of the opera turns upon the 
moral and physical destruction of Merlyn, 
a poet who is contending for national 
laurels. KReinilde attempts to inspire him 
with fidelity to his talents and ideals, but 
fails through the machinations of others, 
chief among whom are Kita, the dissolute 
daughter ot a drunken innkeeper, and Mar- 
cus, a friend of Merlyn, who in the en- 
deavor to win Reinilde for himself con- 
trives to throw his friend Merlyn into the 
snares of Kita. ‘the theme is similar to 
that of “Carmen,” and the last act of the 
opera has, in fact, a “Carmen” flavor. 

Except for the fine spectacle at the end 
of the second act the interest, musical and 
dramatic, is centered in the last act. The 
music is uneven and there are tedious 
stretches in the first two acts. ln general, 
it lacks inspiration. The Wagnerian leit 
motif idea is employed, but not in the 
highly developed manner of Wagner. There 
are a number of good melodic movements 
in the work, and some excellent climaxes 
well worked up. Blockx’s greatest power 
lies in his treatment of picturesque and 
spectacular popular scenes and great chorus 
ensembles. 

The opera suffered in performance 
through the weakness of Valles, tenor, who 
sang the role of Merlyn, and of Labia, as 
Rita, who were not up to the standard in 
the opening, but who improved toward the 
dramatic close. Valles, however, deserves 
credit for having learned the opera sud- 
denly, on nine days’ notice. Gilibert, as 
Bluts, the drunken innkeeper, gave a thor- 
oughly artistic performance, and introduced 
the comedy element. Mr. Dufranne gave 
weight to his characterization of Rabo, 
Merlyn’s rival and slayer, and Gerville- 
Réache sang with splendid voice, though 
less perfect manner, the part of Katelyne, 
the poet’s mother. Mme. Zeppilli sang the 
part of Reinilde, and Mr. Crabbé, a friend 
and countryman of Blockx, did well as 
Marcus, the false friend. The other parts 
were disposed as follows: Three sisters of 
Rita, Misses Koelling, Tancredi and Sever- 
ina; a student, Mr. Venturini; an old peas- 
ant, Mr. Reschiglian; a young peasant, Mr. 
Montanari; an old woman, Miss Hume, and 
a citizen, Mr. Fossetta. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was ex- 
pended upon the spectacular finale of Act 2 
and upon the dramatic third act. A. F. 


Nordica Visits Alma Mater 


Boston, March 15.—Mme, Nordica, who 
gave a song recital in Symphony Hall last 
Saturday afternoon, has made arrangements 
to visit her-alma mater, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, to-morrow after- 
noon, and a reception wil be held at which 
students from the Conservatory will have 
an opportunity to greet the great opera 
singer. 











ADABERTO'S DEBUT 
IN “iL TROVATORE” 


Soprano’s Initial Metropolitan Ap- 
pearance—Martin Replaces 
Caruso Again 








WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, March 10—“Il Trovatore”: 
Mmes. Adaberto, Gay; MM. Caruso, 
Amato, Rossi. 

Thursday, March 11—‘‘The Bartered Bride”: 
Mme. Destinn; MM. Jérn, Didur, Reiss, 
Blass, Mihlmann, Bayer. 

Friday, March 12—*Tristan und Isolde”: 
Mmes. Fremstad, Homer; MM. Burrian, 
Goritz, Blass. 

Saturday, March 13—Matinée—“La_ Bo- 
héme”: Mmes. Farrar, L’Huillier; MM. 
Caruso, Amato, Didur, Rossi. Evening— 
“‘Tannhauser”: Mmes. Morena, F'remstad, 
Sparkes; MM. Jirn, Soomer, Hinckley, 
Reiss, Mithlmann. 

Monday, March 15—*“‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’: 
—Mmes. Gadski, Gay; MM. Grassi, 
Amato. “Pagliacci”; Mme. Farrar; MM. 
Caruso, Amato, Campanari. 

Weeneony: March 17—‘“The Bartered 
ride. 











The first appearance in New York of 
Ester Adaberto, the Neapolitan soprano, 
who is well known in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, was the only noteworthy fea- 
ture of the week at the Broadway temple of 
musical art. 


A Caruso-hungry crowd filled the house 
on Wednesday evening, but, as many, many 
times before, the demon “cold” interfered, 
Martin, the indefatigable, taking his place. 
The young American performed very well. 
His acting was spirited and lent a healthy 
swing to the melodious Verdi work. 

Adaberto proved to have a dramatic voice 
of good quality and volume, especially in 
the upper registers. Her deep register 
lacked fullness and richness, and the middle 
tones were peculiarly uneven. She has 
greater dramatic possibilities than many of 
the other sopranos who have sung here re- 
cently. Her appearance is agreeable. Maria 
Gay was a strenuous and hardworking 
Azucena. In the course of the evening per- 
formance she took three falls with a zest 
and an energy that caused them to resound 
to the furthest gallery. Amato as the Count 
received an ovation that was well deserved. 

Smetana’s vivid and yet delicate little 
Bohemian opera, “The Bartered Bride,” 
with its charming dances, choruses and 
overture, merry circus scenes and inane 
libretto, was the attraction on Thursday 
evening. 

Of great beauty and dramatic effective- 
ness was the performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde” on Friday evening. Mahler’s con- 
ducting achieved remarkable eloquence and 
potency, and contained just those elements 
of power and passion which have been 
wanting in his previous interpretations. 
Fremstad’s /solde showed increasing re- 
sourcefulness, and her reading of the music 
added understanding. Burrian did not pre- 
sent any too romantic an appearance as the 
knight, Tristan, 

Bonci, by his beautiful and artistic sing- 
ing, made the performance of “La Bohéme” 
on Saturday afternoon one long to be re- 
membered. Rarely, if ever, during the past 
three seasons has the Italian tenor been in 
better voice. Never, perhaps, has he used 
his polished art more skillfully. Farrar as 
Mimi, sang with more power than she has 
this season. Her acting was discreet. The 
general excellence of the performance was 
rudely and stridently disturbed by the Mu- 
setta, L’Huillier. She was violently un- 
pleasing to the ear. 

A performance of “Tannhauser” gave 
pleasure to a large audience on Saturday 
night. The Elizabeth was Morena, who im- 
bues this part with rare charm, though her 
voice seems less in control than a year ago. 
Fremstad was a superb Venus, making her 
last appearance of the season. Joérn, in the 
title role, more than satisfied, as did the 
noble singing of Soomer, as Wolfram. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
were the Monday evening presentation. In 
the former opera Gadski’s Santuzsa was to 
better effect than on her first appearance, 
though the violent altercation with Turiddu 
put her out of breath for the scene with 
Alfio. Grassi has not yet reached perfec- 
tion as 7uriddu. Matja von Niessen-Stone, 
who appeared for the first time here as 
Mother Lucia, sang her part with intelli- 
gence and feeling, making a most praise- 
worthy showing. 

Martin again proved his endurance pow- 
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ers by singing Canio in “Pagliacci,” having, 
like von Niessen-Stone, sung at the concert 
the evening before. Amato’s singing of the 
prologue received much commendation. 
Farrar appeared as Nedda. 





Hugo Wolf Quartet Notable Feature of 
Last Flonzaley Concert 


On Tuesday evening, March 16, the last 
subscription concert of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet was given at Mendelssohn Hall. The 
following program was given: 


Boccherini, Quartet in A Major, Opus 33, No. 6; 
Hugo Wolf, Quartet in D Minor; Dvérak, Quartet 
in Flat Major, Opus ros. 


The work of chief interest on the pro- 
gram was the Wolf Quartet, which was 
given a special preliminary hearing for sub- 
scribers at the Waldorf on the day pre- 
ceding the performance. The quartet bears 
the motto from Goethe, “Entbehren sollst 
du, sollst entbehren!” The many phases of 
Wolf’s extraordinary genius are exhibited 
in this work, which is likely to remain a 
recurrent and important feature on quartet 
programs, There is no doubt but that the 
composer had a deep, expressive intent in 
this work, which voices renunciation, pos- 
sibly an act of renunciation on his own 
part. Wolf’s sheer musical sense, however, 
seems to run away with his dramatic pur- 
pose, and while there are strong suggestive 
hints of his meaning, the work in the long 
run will be admired for its infinite and 
subtle musical beauties rather than as a 
musical expression of the appended motto. 
In reckless fancy the last movement rivals 
the Italian Serenade. The weightier 
thoughts of the work are contained in the 
first two movements.‘ The technical diffi- 
culties of the quartet-are tremendous, but 
were well surmounted by the Flonzaley 
players, who gave it a spirited and exuber- 
ant performance. A. F. 





Wiillner Again Heard in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 15.—Dr. Willner gave 
another masterly and magnetic interpreta- 
tion of German lieder last Saturday in 
Music Hall, before a large audience. His 
program for this recital was made up from 
the works of Hugo Wolf and Johannes 
Brahms. He is announced for his seventh 
and final song recital at Orchestra Hall 
next Sunday. C. EL. N. 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ate tetat a SNe t tate N teat tat a tate eNS 


PEACE SOCIETY 


International Peace Festival 


CARNEGIE HALL, WED. EV’G, MAR. 24, 8.15 P. M 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, Presiding 


Under Patronage of Pres, and Mrs, Taft, Gov. 
and Mrs, Hughes, Mayor and Mrs, McClellan, 
and Ambassadors and Ministers of Leading 
Nations. Brief addresses by Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE and His neciienan, WU TING 
FANG, Chinese Minister, Musical Program, 
Characteristic of Leading Nations, by Leading 
N. Y. Societies, Quartets and Soloists, For 
full particulars and tickets, address 


WM. H. SHORT, Office of Society, 507 Fifth Ave. 
ee ter Be a te ek a tek tt te et a aT 


Miss Lila L. Haskell 


announces 


A Lenten Song Recital 


to be given in the Ball Room of the 
Hotel Plaza on the morning of 
March twenty-fifth at 
eleven o'clock 
Tickets, $1.50; may be obtained from the 
manager Miss Cedelia M. Cox 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3450 Chelsea 





Petes 
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SASSI March 25 


Last Subscription Concert 


fo Symphony 
Drchestra skNoro voure 
Soloist: Miss Katharine Goodson, Pianiste 


PROGRAMME: Overture “Genoveva,” 
Schumann; Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale) 
Beethoven; Concerto in E flat major, Liszt; 
Prelude “* Die Meistersinger,"” Wagner. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 

















TUESDAY EVENING MARCH 23 — RECITAL 


TECKTONIUS-MACONDA 


(PIANIST) (SOPRANO) 
Piaza Hotel Ball Room, New York 
Management J. E. FRANCKE, 1402 B’way, N.Y. 
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WHEN Leopold Godowsky transfers his 

headquarters next September to Vi- 
enna’s Imperial and Royal Conservatory of 
Music and Dramatic Art, where he will be 
the director of the master school of piano 
playing, he will receive the title of Impe- 
rial and Royal Professor, and the first in- 
stalment of his guaranteed yearly salary 
of $4,500. 

He is to give 200 hours of his time every 
year to classes not to exceed fifteen pupils 
each. He will be allowed leaves of absence 
aggregating six months in duration for his 
concert tours every season, and the 200 
teaching hours may be arranged according 
to his own convenience, so as not to inter- 
fere with his outside engagements. Should 
a transatlantic tour keep him away for an 
entire Winter, his Conservatory class will 
visit him at his Summer residence, if nec- 
essary, the expenses of poor pupils being 
borne by the Government. 

The post carries with it a pension, and as 
he will be credited with ten years’ service 
upon taking up his duties, the time occupied 
in earning the pension will be much re- 
duced. Then there is no restriction laid 
upon the number of private pupils this 
prima donna teacher may take, at his ten 
dollars an hour; so that, altogether, he 
seems to have made most advantageous 
terms. 

But musical Berlin is wondering how 
long he will be happy in a position that 
Emil Sauer found unsatisfactory after an 
extended trial, and his successor, Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, quitted after one short, turbu- 
lent year. 

* @ 9 
UDOLPH GANZ, who lives in Berlin 
when he is at home this season, has 
been learning what it costs in Germany to 
tell a colleague what you think of him, or 
rather of what he does—which amounts to 
the same thing, after all. 

To those who knew the genial Swiss 
pianist during his residence in this country 
it is impossible to conceive of his deliber 
ately wounding the tender sensibilities of 
a hyper-temperamental = fellow-mvsician 
tut he is jealous of the art to which he has 
sworn allegiance, and a keen sense of jus- 
tice toward the student body and the music- 
loving public generally is another of his 
predominant characteristics. 

Three or four years since, a Leipsic piano 
teacher named Theodore Wiehmayer 
brought out a book on scale playing “ac 
cording to new principles.” The German 
title was “Tonleiterschule (nach neuen 
Grundsatzen).” A short time ago Mr. 
Ganz’s curiosity led him to examine the 
contents of the book by the searchlight of 
the titular appendix. As a result he sat 
down and indited a friendly remonstrance 
to Wiehmayer for incorporating “nach 
neuen Grundsatzen” in the title. 

When the Leipsic pedagogue read the 
letter his hair stood on end, his back de- 
veloped an ominous feline curve and he 
flew to the courts to demand redress for 
his wounded professional dignity. The suit 
for libel resulted in a verdict against the 
surprised Mr. Ganz, who was condemned 
to pay a fine of fifty marks ($12.50) and 
costs. Naturally, the incident appeals to 
him as a tremendous joke; his only regret 
now is that he did not express himself 
more forcibly in his ill-starred letter. 

Herr Wiehmayer is not absolutely un 
known in this country. Some ten or twelve 
years ago he settled in Toronto—now fam- 
ous for its Mendelssohn Choir—but after 
two seasons he returned to Leipsic with a 
Canadian wife, who had been one of his 
pupils. He is now on the staff of the Leip- 
sic Conservatory. 

x * * 

HE Paris Opéra still flies the distress 
signal, lost as it is in a financial fog. 
All of the “Who’s Who” on the Boulevards 
are trying to account for the present eclipse 
f the former glory of an institution that 
for generations was the boast and pride of 
the French, but as yet no satisfactory solu- 
tion has been forthcoming, excepting the 

suggestion that it is going out of fashion. 

The sleepless nights of Directors Mes- 
sager and Broussan are explained by the 
melancholy data a Paris correspondent 
sends to a leading London daily. During 
January, for instance—one of the best box- 
fhee months in the opera year—the re- 


ceints fell lower than they had for decades. 
Whereas each performance costs, in round 
numbers, $3,500, the highest amount taken 
in at the box-office since Christmas was the 
$3,400 attracted by the New Year’s night 
“Faust.” The next best figures, $3,250, have 
been attained only three times, and on five 
evenings in January the takings fell below 
2,000, the low-water mark being reached 
by one of the performances of Février’s 
“Monna Vanna,” with $1,750, which was 
nearly fifty dollars less than half of the ex- 
penses. Such starvation receipts, it is as- 








“Finally, the continuance of the institu- 
tion peculiar to Paris of the Foyer de la 
Danse, to which every subscriber has the 
right of entry, is no reason for the decline 
of the Opéra, for it has always flourished, 
even much more in the past than now. In 
fact, the Opéra may be declining precisely 
because the Foyer de la Danse is falling 
out of favor. The days, or rather the even- 
ings, are gone when the politicians of the 
hour, like M. Clémenceau, would find sol- 
ace there for the battles of Parliament, and 
the ladies of the Corps de Ballet are often 
now left sadly to themselves in their green- 
room, 

“One is driven to the conclusion that 
what is really wrong with the Opéra is that 
—in Paris, of all places, with the finest 
opera house in the world—the Opéra is go- 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


Claude Debussy, the celebrated French composer, is one of the public men 


who have never become addicted to the photograph habit. 


It is to the French 


painter Jacques Blanche that the public is indebted for the effectively conceived 
portrait of him that is herewith reproduced. The composer rarely accepts concert 
engagements, but London is one of the cities he elects to favor. As the guest con- 
ductor of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra two weeks ago he directed the 


performances of his Three Nocturnes 


“Sirénes”—and the “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” overture. 


for Orchestra—“‘Nuages,” “Fétes” and 


Two of the Nocturnes, 


which were new to the audience, made a most favorable impression; the third was 


marred bv the too vociferous singing of the chorus of sirens. 


Debussy is said to 


be as elusive in his manner of conducting as in his treatment of themes in his com- 
positions, and this gave rise to a misunderstanding with the orchestra at the con- 


cert in question that threatened shipwreck. 


The orchestra, however, disregarded 


his signal to stop and go back several pages, and so bore him along to the end of 


the “Fétes.” 





serted, had not been known for twenty 
years. On not one evening in the first two 
months of this year did the Opéra pay ex- 
penses. Under former managements the re- 
ceipts commonly reached $4,000, or even 
$4,250, and rarely fell below $3,250. 

“What, then, is wrong with the Paris 
Opéra to-day?” this writer asks. “The 
enormous working expenses, due chiefly to 
a glut of useless officials, were no lower in 
the past. The absence of stars in the com- 
pany cannot account for low takings, as 
the Paris Opéra thrived for years without 
the assistance of the two or three prima 
donnas and tenors upon whom Covent Gar 
den—and, still more, New York—shower 
gold. As for the orchestra, it is quite a 
mistake to say that it has fallen off; on the 
contrary, it has improved remarkably un 
der M. Messager. 


ing out of fashion, which is the most seri- 
ous complaint from which it could suffer.” 


” + * 


OMPOSITIONS by living pianists are 
the special hobby of a London pianist 
named Archy Rosenthal, who last week 
achieved the unique record of giving his 
seventh recital program of works by his 
contemporaries in the piano-playing arena. 
It is extremely doubtful if specialized un- 
dertakings of this nature are quite justi- 
fiable artistically, but there is always the 
chance of discovering some hidden gem of 
purest ray serene. 

Last week’s program was sufficiently he- 
teregenous in style to appease the most 
unreasonable appetite for variety. The fa- 
miliar atmosphere of Saint-Saéns’s Caprice 
and Fugue, on Gluck’s “Alcete,” faded away 





before an “Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
theme and variations by one Willy Scott, 
followed in turn by Raoul Pugno’s “Les 
Soirs” and the Spanish Albeniz’s “Evoca- 
tion,” from the “Theria” Suite. Then there 
were Moszkowski’s well-known “La Jong- 
leuse” and “Caprice Espagnol,” a “Mélodie 
Orientale” by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pader- 
ewski’s “Krakowiak,” an “Idylle” by J. D. 
Davis, whose prosaic name offers a glaring 
contrast to the designation of his composi- 
tion; an Irish reel by Stanford, arranged 
by Percy Grainger, the Australian, and 
finally an Irish rhapsody by the recital- 
giver himself. 

By way of preserving the proper balance 
of artistic values, Fanny Davies went back 
to the old Italians for novelties at her re- 
cital a few days before. A Gagliarda by 
Frescobaldi (1583-1644), a Pastorale by 
Zipoli (born in 1675), a prelude by Pres- 
cetti (1704-1766), and a sonata by Galuppi 
(1706-1784), opened her program. Later in 
the afternon she worked her way through 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schumann down to 
the year of grace 1909, as represented by a 
manuscript Impromptu from the pen of 
Horace Watling. 

* * * 

OUNG Franz von Vecsey, the erstwhile 
Wunderkind from Hungary, can no 
longer be termed “little”; he has .outgrown 
the child-prodigy stage. Trembling on the 
verge of manhood, his fiddle under his arm, 
he presented himself in a different classi- 
fication when, a few weeks ago, he made 
his first reappearance in Berlin since the 
death of his august mentor, Joseph 

Joachim, 

Like his Russian rival, Mischa Elman, 
whose youthful star eclipsed his own, von 
Vecsey enjoys the special patronage of the 
Queen of England. This was demonstrated 
on the last day of the recent visit of King 
Edward and his consort at the Hohenzol- 
lern court, when Queen Alexandra sum- 
moned the boy to the castle—so the Bérsen- 
Courier has it—and said to him: 

“I did not want to leave Berlin without 
seeing you and saying that I hope we may 
meet soon again in London, where’ we shall 
have more time to talk. I was much grati- 
fied over what you wrote to me the other 
day about Dr. Richard Strauss, because I, 
too, like the progress of ‘the moderns’ in 
music. You are a young man now, and will 
soon be wearing a moustache, but I am 
going to keep on calling you du (thou) if 
you will let me, just as I used to in the 
days you called me your Tante-Kénigin 
(Aunt-Queen).” 

* * * 
S the first violinist to receive such eccle- 
siastical recognition, Francis Macmil- 
len has been invited to play before the Pope 
during his stay in Italy. When he com- 
pletes his engagements in the boot-shaped 
country this young American will journey 
to London to appear as soloist at two of the 
six concerts Landon Ronald and the New 
Symphony Orchestra are to give this 
Spring. Then in June and July, when the 
season is at its height in the English me- 
tropolis, he will give four recitals at 
Queen’s Hall. 
** * 
MOTIONAL Italy interprets the “kiss 
and make up” admonition with pic- 
turesque literalness when it is moved to 
act upon it at all. For many years Pietro 
Mascagni and Giacomo Puccini, comrades 
in youth, have consistently ignored each 
other, thanks to the activities of the ubiqui- 
tous gossip factory. Mutual friends finally 
set to work to effect a reconciliation, and 
now they have succeeded. 
It was arranged that the composer of 
Cavalleria Rusticana” and the composer 
of “La Bohéme” should both be present at 
a meeting of the Artists’ Association in 
Rome. When the two former friends were 
brought face to face they “fell into each 
other’s arms and embraced, amid the plaud- 
its of the deeply affected assemblage.” 
* * * 
LD-TIMERS were shocked a few weeks 
ago when Mme. Albani, after “a long 
and honorable career” on the opera, ora- 
torio and concert stages, suddenly jumped 
into vaudeville. They predicted that the 
novelty, despite its material compensations, 
would soon pall on her and she would re- 
turn to legitimate fields or venerable retire- 
ment. Not so; the Montreal-Albany prima 
donna finds music hall applause just as ex- 
hilarating as that of more sedate audiences. 


“é 


[Continued on page 31] 
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NEW YORK TIMES: 


Pleasant memories of her previous. visits 
brought a large audience to hear her. Miss 
Goodson’s playing showed individuality and 
marked temperament. There was repose and 
rhythmic balance in her playing, and a fine feeling 
for beauty of tone, and at the same time a fresh 
and active spirit that gave beauty to all she did. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 


Katharine Goodson enjoys the position of being 
one of the foremost pianists of her sex. Miss 
Goodson’s playing 
is of exceptional 


ance was that of a woman big, honest and well- 
informed along artist lines—a performance that 
reflected the highest credit as pianist and musician, 


CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN: 

It is not a work suited to the feminine tempera- 
ment, but Miss Goodson came very near to read- 
ing it in manly style. She sustained the rhyth- 
mical vigor, the ponderousness and bigness of the 
idea most admirably. Indeed, one was con- 
vinced that she is one of the few women pianists 
who think independently. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL: 

After every number she was greeted by a storm 
of applause. In everything that she played 
there was evident the touch of the musician and 
the soul of the artist, 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN: 

There is tremendous force in her personality, 
as shown in the Brahms and Liszt rhapsodies 
and the Rachmaninoff prelude, the kind of force 
known as masculinity. The program was out 
of the conventional run and thoroughly musical, 
unmarred by a single technical tour de force. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE: 





brilliancy and 


There is much 





crispness. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
TELEGRAM: 
Refusing to 
leave Mendelssohn 
Hall until Katha- 
rine Goodson gave 
four extra num- 
bers at the con- 
clusion of her re- 
cital yesterday 
afternoon, a large 
and enthusiastic 
crowd clustered 
around the stage, 
applauding to the 
echo. Miss Good- 
son’s playing 
showed a warmth 
of color and deli- 
cacy of touch that 
brought a quick 
response from her 
listeners. 


NEW YORK 
AMERICAN: 


Miss Goodson 
plays not only with 
dash and brillian- 
cy but with dis- 
cretion and fine 
feeling. She is, in 
fact, that rarity, a 
well-balanced 
player. 


NEW YORK 
GLOBE: 


Miss Goodson 
displayed a facile 
technique and 
much tempera- 
ment. She played 
with verve and 
vigor, and was re- 
warded with well- 
earned applause 


CHICAGO 
RECORD- 
HERALD: 


Miss Goodson 
cast the spell of a 
most resourceful 
art over the 
Brahms Concerto; 
all that she could 


KATHARINE 


GOODSON 


The Brilliant English Pianiste 


MANAGEMENT: 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


TOUR EXTENDED TO MAY 20 


that is wonderfully 
interesting in the 


A TRIUMPHANT TOUR FROM musician whow 
COAST TO COAST 


San Francisco—Chicago—New York—Boston claudia, “Ga 


that of her brother 
artists of piano. 
Without the 
slightest apparent 


culties as though 


RENDER A UNANIMOUS VERDICT IN PRAISE OF ae were but 


trifling amuse- 
ments. She has 
lived up to the 
splendid reputa- 
tion that preceded 
her. 


BOSTON 
ADVERTISER: 

Katharine 
Goodson returned 
from Australia, 
where she won re- 
markable success, 
and made __—iher 
Boston ‘rentrée’ 
yesterday _ after- 
noon. The artist 
has returned riper, 
more satifsying 
and more versatile 
than ever. Miss 
Goodson’s playing 
is intelligent, poet- 
ic and reasonably 
conservative, and 
her surety and 
evident grasp 
of her interpreta- 
tions breed a de- 
lightful sense of 
security. in the 
auditor. 


BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT: 


Whatever Miss 
Goodson does she 
does with high and 
ersuasive Vitality. 

here is no mistak- 
ing the nervousan- 
imation of her un- 
derstanding, her 
feeling, her expres- 
sion. Miss Goodson 
has played many 
sorts of music in 
Boston but with 
each visit it has 
been the recollec- 
tion of her play- 


i T ing romantic 
LOUD ON CHAR ON music that has lin- 
gered. Miss Good- 


son 1s quickly and 
finely sensitive to 
the moods and 
spirit of romantic 
music; she catches 
its warmth of 





evoke of beauty, 
of emotion, of in- 
tellectuality, made 








MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


imagery and feel- 
ing; and she has 
the essential trait 
of the romantic 
temperament that 











up a golden result. 





The large audience 
sat amazed. 
CHICAGO EXAMINER: 

Miss Goodson gave a very fine performance, 
playing with great technical mastery and author- 
rity. She scored a distinct success, and was re- 
called again and again. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: 
Miss Goodson proved not only her pianistic 
power but her high musicianship. Her perform- 


SAN FRANCISCO GLOBE: 


Miss Goodson’s art is truly astonishing. She 
is a poetess, expressing sentiment in sweetest 
sounds. There have been many pianists here 
this winter, but no one in Miss Goodson’s class. 
It is easy after hearing last night’s program to 
understand why she is hailed as one of the 
greatest piano artists of the day. 


makes the things of 
the imagination 
more real than the 
things of the ma- 
BOSTON GLOBE: terial world. 


She is one of the artists from abroad who seems 
to have justified the laudations of critics across the 
water. With our Symphony orchestra and in re- 
citals here she has shown herself an artist of the 
first rank, possessing great ability in every phase 
of her equipment. Unassuming and sincere in her 
work she is an expert musician who impresses 
an auditor with con fidence in her powers, and 
that trust is well rewarded. 
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SEATTLE WOMEN’S CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA IN CONCERT 











SEATTLE, WAsH., March 11.—The Ladies’ 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Seattle Schu 
bert Club, Frederic Fleming Beale, director, 
appeared in its first joint recital at the con 
cert at which Glenn Hall, 
ist. 

The Schubert Club Chorus has been or- 
ganized for seven years and has given 
many excellent concerts during that time, 


tenor, was solo 


but this season is the initial one for the 
orchestra section and for Mr. Beale as 
director. The chorus numbers fifty-seven 


There is a 
Mrs. Will- 


her second 


and the orchestra eighteen. 
large list of honorary members. 
iam Le Roy Baird is serving 
year as president. 

The work of both chorus and orchestra 
was characterized by careful training and 
reflected great credit on the participants. 
The result of the first appearance of the 
instrumental section has been to strengthen, 
in the minds of the directors of the club, 
the value of such an associate body. 





Susan Metcalfe, the American soprano, 
is again in London, where she is giving two 
song recitals this week. 





Oberammergrau has begun preliminary 
preparations for next year’s performances 
of its decennial “Passion Play.” 


Photo Copyright 1909 by Pierson & Co. 


SEATTLE SCHUBERT CLUB CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Organization Which Appeared in Concert Recently in Seattle—Glenn Hall, Tenor, and Frederic Fleming Beale, Director, May Be Seen in the Picture 





Revival of Suit Over Dalmorés 


An echo of the contest between the Con 


ried Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Oscar Hammerstein tor the services of 
Charles Dalmorés, the French tenor, was 


heard last week when Frederick W. Sper- 
ling obtained from Justice Fitzgerald, in 
the Supreme Court, an order providing for 
the appearance of the singer in court on 
March 20 for examination as a material 
witness in connection with the suit. Sper- 
ling is a brother-in-law of Conried, who 
was the director of the Metropolitan at the 
time the alleged contract with Dalmorés 
was made, 

The order for Dalmorés’s examination is 
based, probably, on the approaching end of 
the opera season at the Manhattan. Accord- 
ing to present arrangements he will appear 
with the Manhattan company during the 
season in Boston, which is scheduled to 
begin on March 27. 





March Magazine Musical Matter 


Gustav Kobbé continues his series of 
articles on “Learning to Listen to Music” 
in the March issue of The Designer, taking 
as his ramification an orchestral concert. 
In it he considers and remarks on the 
various instruments of the orchestra, and 
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Edith Rodgers in Song Recital 
Edith 


makes intimate in an interesting way the 
respective duties of violin, oboe, etc., 
making it possible for the novice to gain 
greater pleasure and benefit from a concert 
by this knowledge of the sound producers 

Jessie Katherine MacDonald, in St. 
Nicholas, offers material of a somewhat 
similar nature in the first instalment of a 
series of articles named “From the Drum 
of the Savage to the Great Orchestra,” in 
which she traces the evolution of the primal 
instrument of uncivilized man to the many 
pieces of the great orchestral bodies, de- 
scribing each and the method by which it 
came into existence 


Rodgers, mezzo-soprano, assisted 
by Eduard Dethier, violinist, and Arthur 
Rosenstein, pianist, appeared in recital at 
the Colony Club Assembly Room, New 
York, on Wednesday, March 10. The pro- 
gram, which was well rendered, included a 
group of classic and modern German songs, 
a Bach, Handel and Haydn group, and sev 
eral English and American songs. The vio- 
lin selections were by Godard, Débussy, 
Goldstein, Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. 
Edith Miller, the Canadian contralto, 
gives a farewell recital in London this week 
prior to her forthcoming Canadian tour 


Edouard Colonne, the veteran French 
conductor, who was taken seriously ill dur- Eugéne Crosti, 
ing a recent concert, is said to have fully the Paris Conservatoire, 
recovered. of seventy-five years. 
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THE PRESS AND MUSIC 


Increase in Interest in Musical Affairs as Well as Growth of Musical 
Culture in the Country Shown by the Attitude of the Press— 
How a Country Paper Sent a Distinguished Musician a Long 
Distance to Review a Concert in Which Mischa Elman Appeared— 
Elman Called the ‘Roosevelt of the Violin” 





musical topic by a person of repute in the 
musical world. 

Many papers, particularly the morning 
and evening journals of New York, pub- 
lish handsome pictures of leading artists, 
with scenes from the operas, all of which 
goes to show that an ever-increasing num- 


No greater proof of the growth in the 
interest taken in music by the general pub- 
lic in this country can be afforded than by 
the vastly increased space devoted, not 
only in the great dailies and weeklies in 


our leading cities, but even in the daily or 4 suai ave taldink Yalnteas 3 > tat 
o ; 2 e ng interest in music 
papers of smaller towns, to musical affairs. matters, for if there is a law which pre- 
It is no uncommon thing to find the yails in journalism it is to adjust the 
musical criticism in papers that are not amount of space devoted to any one sub- 
much known outside their own field writ- ject to the interest taken in that subject 
ten by musicians of experience and stand-by the readers. 
ing. Not so many years ago, even in New As an instance of the increased attention 
York, the amount of attention given to being given to musical affairs, even in. the 
musical matters was very limited, and with smaller towns, let us quote the case of the 
perhaps the exception of two papers, musi- Tribune, of La Crosse, Wis., which is the 
cal criticism was delegated to any reporter leading afternoon paper in its field. 
who happened to be short of an assign- In the issue of March 8 it prints an 
ment. article by Isidor Tippmann, a musician of 
To-day we see all our leading papers experience, on the performance of Tschai- 
vying with one another in obtaining the kowsky’s Violin Concerto, by Mischa EI- 
services of critics and writers on musical man, to hear which Mr. Tippmann went 
subjects of national renown, giving col- to Minneapolis, where the concert took 
umns on columns to reviews of the opera, place, having previously (according to an 
of orchestral and other concerts and re-_ editor’s note in the Tribune) spent three 
citals, as well as of works on musical sub- weeks in-a close study of the piece. 
jects; while there is scarcely an issue of Mr. Tippmann’s criticism with regard to 
any of the leading monthly magazines Mr. Elman conforms on general lines to 
which does not contain an article on some what has already appeared in MUSICAL 
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AMERICA with regard to this young artist. 
ev course of his article, Mr. Tippmann 
said : 

“The Concerto has the true Slavic spirit, 
fiery impetuosity, mixed with grand pathos. 
The Canzonetta expresses mild melan- 
choly, and as it forms the middle or sec- 
ond movement of the concerto it suggests 
the meek and lovely forget-me-not sur- 
rounded on all sides by roses and flowers 
of brilliant golden hue. 

“Elman, a young man of short stature, 
minus the proverbial ‘fiddler’s mane,’ took 
his place next to the conductor, and after 
a few measures by the orchestra he joined 
with the musicians in playing the intro- 
ductory tutti. He began the solo part with 
imposing grandeur and authority. The 
shortly following moderato assai Elman 
played with hardly less dash in tempo and 
spirit, but when he essayed the poco piu 
mosso purity of tone and clearness of the 
phrases were sacrificed to speed. Elman 
gives the concerto the sensual flavor of. a 
Russian or Hungarian. rhapsody, but one 
misses the repose and careful tonal grada- 
tion necessary in the rendition of a stand- 
ard classical composition. 

“The Canzonetta found Mr. Elman still 
in his rigidly strenuous mood, and he 
failed to show up the musical poetry of 
the movement. The finale of the concerto 
showed him at. his best. Here his im- 
petuosity reigned like an all-conquering 
tornado, that makes mere play of every- 
thing that happens to cross its path. And 
when the final chords of the glorious close 
of the concerto had ended a hurricane of 
applause broke loose such as one seldom 
hears.” 

To Mr. Tippmann Mischa Elman is “the 
Roosevelt of the violin — aggressive, 
strenuous and restlessly impulsive—these 
seem to be the predominating factors in 
the make-up of his musical character. These 
attributes do certainly not constitute the 
entire musical temperament, for as Schiller 
aptly says: ‘Where the strenuous is 
wedded to the tender, there only is the 
good sound created.’ ” 

In a personal letter to the editor of 
Music AL AmerIcA Mr. Tippmann writes: 

“T happened to see in a certain musical 
paper that Elman does not use the tremolo 
and will create a new era in violin playing. 
He does use the vibrato excessively, and 
I think him to be much overrated. He 
does not give the customary ‘bookworm’ 
performance, but his youthful air and over- 
flowing impetuosity are not sufficient to 
make him a great artist.’ 

Among critical people and good musi- 
cians the impression is growing that Mischa 
Elman is grand in natural gifts, but in the 





wise use of these gifts he has still much to 
learn. He has appeared to many as being 
too self-conscious and thinking much more 
of Mischa Elman, his personality and his 
personal success with an audience than he 
does of his art. 

This is the criticism of his work which 
is increasing in strength, and unless Mr. 
Elman can meet the issue it will be strong 
enough, perhaps without affecting his 
vogue as a money-maker, to certainly af- 
fect his right to claim the position of a 
great artist, to whom his art is everything. 

To return to the subject of the gr wth 
of musical criticism, it certainly shouka@m- 
press itself upon many as a strong argu- 
ment ‘to show the" increase in interest in 
musical affairs in this country, as well as 
the increase of musical culture, that what 
would be called by many “a country paper” 
has the enterprise to send a musician of 
high standing a long distance to hear an 
artist, and should then devate a large: por- 
tion of its space on the editorial page to 
an article by that musician on the per- 
formance. 





MILWAUKEE HEARS WULLNER 





German Lieder Singer Appears Before 
Large Audience in Wisconsin City 


MitwavukeeE, March 16.—Ludwig Will- 
ner, the German lieder singer, appeared at 
the Pabst Theater to-night. Milwaukee 
lovers of music attended in large numbers. 
The concert was a success from every point 
of view. Dr. Wiillner, accompanied by 
Coenraad Bos, appeared under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, to 
whom Milwaukee owes many interesting 
and delightful musical productions. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, appeared here 
to-day in the second of the Lenten series 
of musicales arranged by the Children’s 
Ward auxiliary of the Children’s Free 
Hospital. The musicale was given at Ply- 
mouth Church, and was one of the society 
events of the season. 

A selection of compositions by Emil 
Liebling was given at the “Komposition 
Abend,” at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
recently. Ruth Collingbourne received the 
approbation of the large audience in the 
serceuse for violin. She scored an addi- 
tional success in a trio, in which she was 
assisted by Mr. Liebling, pianist, and 
Charles Hambitzer, ’cellist. M.N. S. 





Carl Panzner, the Bremen conductor, has 
been appointed Municipal Music Director of 
Diisseldorf, Germany, at a salary of $4,000 
a year. 
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EDITH CASTLE RETURNS 
FROM CANADIAN TRIP 


Boston Contralto Again Actively En- 
gaged in and Near Her 
Home City 


Boston, March 15.—Edith Castle, the 
Boston contralto, returned last week from 
a visit to Canada during which she sang 
a number of times with marked success. 
Among other engagements she sang at a 
concert in Quebec, and one of the leading 
journals of that city observed: “Of Miss 


Castle’s work too much of true commenda- 
tion cannot be said. We have heard very 
few contralto voices that possess such real 
alto quality in every position, and her range 
seemed unusual.” 

Miss Castle took part in a memorial con- 
cert given last week in Neponsett, Mass., 








EDITH CASTLE 


in memory of the late Charles H. Bond, 
one of Boston’s most prominent philanthro- 
pists, who for years gave liberally to the 
aid of deserving musicians, principally sing- 
ers, and was known as one of Boston’s 
most prominent patrons of music. ‘The 
memorial concert was largely attended. The 
program was given by a number of promi- 
nent Boston soloists. 

Miss Castle also sang at a concert with 
the Symphony Sextet, Arthur Hadley, di- 
rector, at Waltham, Mass., last week. She 
sang Viardot’s aria, “Réve du Jesu,” and 
a group of songs. She will sing later this 
month at concerts in Concord, Mass., and 


CHILD GARDEN MUSIC SCHOOL 


Norma! Classes at Studio begi 
November, February and July. ing 
respondence Lessons during entire 
season. Send for catalogue. 
MISS JOSEPHINE A. JONES 
505 Huntington Cham on, Mass. 








Newburyport, Mass., and has a number of 
important engagements booked for the lat- 
ter part of the season. D. i &. 


FESTIVAL IN COLUMBIA, S. C. 








Dresden Orchestra and Noted Artists 
Engaged for April Concerts 


Cotumsia, S. C., March 15.—The Colum- 
bia Musical Association has announced a 
two-day festival for April 22 and 23. The 
officers of the association are Edwin G. 
Seibels, president; W. S. Reamer, vice- 
president; D. A. Pressley, secretary; T. S. 
Bryan, treasurer, and F. L. Brown, busi- 
ness manager. 

The principal Mme. 


attractions will be 


Jomelli, Mme. Langendorff, Dr. Franklin 
Lawson, Frederick Hastings, the Dresden 
Philharmonic Orchestra, a_ children’s 


chorus of 300 and an adult chorus of 200. 
In addition to the musical events there will 
be many social functions, automobile races 
and other sports. It was felt necessary to 
have these adjuncts in order that the mu- 
sical events might be made financially suc 
cessful. A guarantee fund of over $7,500 
has been raised, but in all probability it 
will not be needed. 





American Music Society’s Third Concert 


David Bispham, who is president of the 
New York Center of the American Music 
Society, will give the third concert for the 
organization at Carnegie Hall Sunday af- 
ternoon, April 18. A most elaborate and 
interesting program has been arranged, 
consisting of works by American compos 
ers, to be sung by Mr. Bispham, who will 
have for his assisting artists Maud Pow- 
ell, violinist; James Kovorik, viola; Au- 
gusta Cottlow, piano, and H. Osborn Smith 
and Anne Mukle, accompanists, while F, X. 
Arens will conduct the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra. “The Raven” of Poe, recited 
by Mr..Bispham to the musical setting of 
Arthur Bergh, will be a feature. 





Curious Loss of a Manuscript 

Frederic Field Bullard left a 
“Amor Triumphans,” in 
He is known to have 


The late 
secular oratorio, 
full orchestral score. 


made a piano score of this work, but his 
relatives have failed to find it among his 
papers. The theory is that he had sent 


it for examination to the director of some 
choral organization, or to some publisher 
or friend, and that it has been neglected 
by chance up to the present time. As a 
new piano score must be made in case the 
old one does not appear, the interested par- 
ties are wondering whether the missing 
manuscript may perhaps come to light in 
the near future. 


Hammerstein in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.—It has 
just become public that Oscar Hammer- 
stein, who during his visit to this city at 
the time of the inauguration denied that 
he was here in the interest of his operatic 
ventures, took the opportunity to make 
overtures to the officials connected with 
the new auditorium project. His proposal, 
if accepted, will make this large hall the 
home of grand opera in the Capital. How- 
ever, there was much objection on the part 
of many who desire the building to be 
used only for convention purposes, and the 
outcome of the negotiations is uncert: Lin. 
The music lovers of the city are heartily 
in favor of the scheme. W. H. 











A SUCCESSFUL CHICAGO BARITONE 























ALFRED HILES BERGEN 


Cuicaco, March 15.—Alfred Hiles Bergen, who recently made such a favorable 
impression in his song recital at Music Hall, is the son of Helen von Bergen, the 
well-known instructor. For five years he was the soloist of St. Paul Church in Mil- 
waukee, and was the baritone of the Temple B’ni Jeshurem for two years, also in 
Milwaukee. For a year and a half he was the soloist of St. Thomas Church in 
New York City, and has the same position now at the Lake View Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. Mr. Bergen has recently been married and has a studio in the 
Fine Arts Building. 





and in an artists’ concert at the First Bap- 


Eva Wycoff’s Western Trip 


Eva Emmett Wycoff, soprano, has re- tist Church, Her programs were most 
turned to New York after a successful representative, containing not only Ger- 
concert tour through Illinois and Iowa. man, French, Italian and Russian songs, 


but also compositions by American writers, 
and were cordially received by large audi- 
ences. 


Among the recitals which she gave were 
three in Keokuk, lowa, where she appeared 
twice before the pupils of the public schools 
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Claude Cunningham Fills Many 
Important Engagements 
During the Season 


Claude Cunningham, baritone, is winning 
recognition as one of the foremost Ameri- 
can singers, and is filling a constantly in- 
creasing number of important engagements. 

During this season he has sung many 
significant roles, among which may be men- 
tioned the baritone part in Elgar’s “Carac- 
tus,” under the direction of Dr. A. S. Vogt 
(Mendelssohn Choir), Toronto; the solo 
part in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova,” with 
the New York Oratorio Society; in the 
“Dream of Gerontius” and the “St. Mathew 
Passion,” with Dr. Frank Damrosch’s so- 
ciety, and in the “Elijah,” at the Hippo- 
drome, under the same director, with the 
People’s Choral Union. In addition, he has 
just been engaged to sing at the opening 
concerts of the New Philharmonic Society, 
under Gustav Mahler. 

Mr. Cunningham is a resourceful singer, 
a fact which could not be better proved 
than by calling attention to his feat of 
learning nine new songs, in three lan- 
guages, between the hours of nine in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, and 
singing them in Carnegie Hall, with tre- 
mendous success, at two o’clock the same 
day. This resourcefulness, combined with 
his sincere work as an artist, makes him a 
mvch sought for singer. 


AMERICAN BARITONE IN GREAT DEMAND 





CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 

Whose 

Singing Is Winning Favorable 
Comment 


American Baritone Excellent 





STRAITS OF PARIS OPERA 





Last Straw When the Cash in Bank of 
France Is Attached 


Paris, March 12.—And still more troubles 
for the Paris Opéra. It remained for 
Emma Sandrini, the premiére danseuse, and 
Marguerite Vinci, who has been singing 
small parts, to put the deepest humiliation 
on the Opéra. 

The former has begun an action against 
Messager and Broussan, the directors, 
claiming $15,000 salary unpaid, and asking 
damages for breach of contract. The case 
will be tried in a few weeks. 

The Opéra, being subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, Vinci attached, in the Bank of 
France, the money the Government has 
allotted to the Opéra. She alleged that the 
sorely pressed management owes her $286 
back salary. The suit greatly surprised 
operagoers, and Messager and Broussan 
were infinitely relieved when the attach- 
ment was vacated. 

Isidore Lara, the composer, has written 


an article for a newspaper trying to explain 
why the Opéra languishes. He says grand 
opera is not as fashionable as it was. Be- 
sides, no new operas are being written and 
people are tired of the old ones. Again, 
modern stage mounting is so extravagant 
that composers prefer to write music for 
the smaller theaters. 

Lara does not mention the one great 
cause of the Opéra’s lack of patronage, but 
others as well informed, when speaking 
privately, admit that it is that American 
managers take from Europe all the great 
singers, leaving only mediocre artists. No 
sooner does a new singer become popular 
here than the Metropolitan Opera Company 
or Oscar Hammerstein offers him or her 
twice or thrice the salary paid here to go 
to America. 

Americans no longer flock to the Opéra 
as once they did. French society, too, in- 
sists that the management must provide 
greater singers. 

It is impossible to predict the outcome of 
the present crisis, the most serious in the 
Opéra’s history. Opéra will not be aban- 


doned, of course, but the present managers 
have not yet found a way out of their 
difficulties. 





American Début of the Dresden Orches- 
tra in New York City 


R. E. Johnston announces that it has now 
been decided that the American début of 
the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra is to 
be made in New York City, Saturday even- 
ing, April 10, instead of at Syracuse, as 
was first planned, the orchestra to proceed 
to Syracuse immediately after the New 
York engagement. This orchestra, which 
Mr. Johnston is bringing to this country 
for a five weeks’ tour, is under the leader- 
ship of Herr Willy Olsen, who has as his 
assistant conductor Victor Ila Clark, an 
American musician and pupil of Burmeis- 
ter. Besides their appearance in Syracuse 
the orchestra will participate in the princi- 
pal music festivals of the West and South, 
assisted by an unusually brilliant array of 
soloists, which will include Nordica, Jo- 
melli, Langendorff, Spalding, Schnitzer, 
Petschnikoff, Lawson, Hastings, Maconda, 
Bouton and others. 





The Simfonia Scholarship Fund 


Boston, March 15.—The Simfonia Fra- 
ternity of the New England Conservatory 
of Music will be benefited to the extent of 
$500 from the Paderewski prize fund, and 
this money is to serve as the nucleus for a 
Simfonia scholarship fund, the object of 
which will be to help needy students. This 
announcement is to be made officially in 
connection with the announcement to be 
made soon of a musical travesty, “A Holi- 
day in Jail,” which is to be produced 
March 27 by members of the fraternity in 
Jordan Hall. The proceeds from this en- 
tertainment will also be added to the fund. 
The Simfonia subscription committee, of 
which A. M. Gardner is business manager, 
is earnestly soliciting subscriptions to be 
added to the fund. D. L. L. 





Reynolds Trio in Foxboro Concert 


Foxsoro, Mass., March 15.—The Helen 
Reynolds Trio, of Boston, gave a concert 
here last Wednesday evening in a series 
being conducted by Edith Lynwood Winn. 
The program included a movement from 
the Mendelssohn Trio in G Minor, the 
Sinding Trio in D Major, trios by Schu- 
mann, Schiitt, also solos for ‘cello, piano 
and violin. There was a large attendance 
and the concert was much enjoyed. | 





In Erfurt, Germany, a unique entertain- 
ment entitled “The Child in Art” was 
given recently by 300 school children. 
Music, dancing, poetry and painting were 
the art fields represented. 





RUSSIAN SUCCESS IN DRESDEN 


Sergei Rachmaninoff’s New Concerto 
Has Inspiration and Melody 


DresDEN, Saxony, March 1.— Sergei 
Rachmaninoff scored a colossal success at 
the philharmonic concert with his piano 
concerto, op. 18. Full of inspiration, melo- 
dic charm and color, the work revealed 
great creative power. He was assisted by 
Fil. Ober, whose interpretative gifts were 
not as prominent as her vocal means. She . 
sang a Meyerbeer aria and several songs. 

Mauja Freitag-Winckler’s program was 
devoted to Dresden composers, such as 
Hartmann, -Reinhold Becker, Urbach and 
others, The audience applauded cordially. 

Eva v. d. Osten had great success with 
her impersonation of Senta. She is a won- 
derfully versatile artist; lately her Jatjana 
(Eugen Onegin) won highest acknowledg- 
ment, and she is equally successful as Car- 
men, Flora Bervoix, Mignon, Musette, etc. 

Ida Pepper-Schorling appeared success- 
fully in several concerts. Her vocal equip- 
ment is remarkable. 

The Bachmann trio recently introduced 
Paul Fion’s “Gésta Berling’s Saga.” 








Nordica Will Fight Aunt’s Will 


CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., March 13.—Nordica, 
the prima donna, has joined with several 
others to contest the will of Vannie F. 
Allen, of Malden, Nordica’s aunt, who died 
on February 21. A notice of such contest 
was filed to-day in the Probate Court. 

In her will Mrs. Allen left nothing to any 
of her relatives, saying that they were well 
provided with money. She left two lots of 
land to the Malden Hospital and the bulk 
of the estate of about $100,000 to relatives 
of her husband. An unusual feature of her 
will was a provision that all the benefi- 
ciaries should promise under oath not to 
devote any part of their bequests to relig- 
ious purposes. A hearing of the case will 
be held on March 23. 





Beginning of Fremstad’s Concert Tour 


Olive Fremstad closed her engagement 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company last 
week, and now begins a concert tour that 
will last until the middle of May. She will 
be the principal soloist at several Spring 
festivals, including those at Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Ann Arbor, Mich., Louisville and 
Atlanta. 





Jaques-Dalcroze, noted for his system of 
teaching rhythm by an elaborate series of 
gymnastics, has just brought out a collec- 
tion of songs and musical games for chil- 
dren. 
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learn the part in German in order that she 
might sing it at the Hofoper in Vienna. 
The performance here was the opera’s 
premiére on any stage, and to Miss Hoff- 
man belongs the honor of creating the rdle. 


EMMA HOFFMAN SINGS 
CHIEF ROLE IN NEW 
GOLDMARK OPERA 














SONG SOCIETY BANQUET 





Organization Will Hold a Big Rally in 
New York Next Month 


The National Song Society, an organiza- 
tion of nearly ten thousand lawyers, phy- 
sicians, musicians, statesmen and promi- 
nent educators, whose object is to select a 
suitable patriotic song for a new National 


Anthem, will hold their first banquet in 
New York City about the middle of next 
April. 


As a part of the exercises leading up to 
the banquet the society will hear “My Own 
United States,” the song which they have 
selected, sung by the combined voices of 
several great singing societies. Prominent 
speakers from the principal educational in- 
stitutions, public men at the head of the 
government, the army and the navy will 
address the society, after which the song 
will s played by an immense band. 

J. Burke, the president, will be toast- 
Bah and the details of the whole affair 
will be under the direction of Harrison 
Aldrich, the secretary of the society, and 
a special committee of arrangements. 





Metropolitan vs. Bayreuth 


“The time has come when the Metropol- 
itan Opera House can boldly challenge 
comparison with the festival performances 
of Bayreuth and Munich,” says W. J. Hen- 
derson in the New York Sun. “It is rap- 
idly acquiring not only a permanence of 
forces, but an authority of style. Its repre- 
sentations are informed with intelligence 
and sympathetic regard for the intent of 
the great master who bequeathed to the 
world such ponderous creations of genius. 
It has resources equal to those of the sub- 
sidized institutions of the European Conti- 
nent and an artistic spirit far in advance 
of that to be found in Covent Garden, the 
pride of London.” 


St. Bartholomew’s Free 


With the assistance of 
soprano; John Spargur, violinist, and 
Charles Schuetze, harpist, the choir of St. 
Sartholomew’s Church gave a free recital 
last week. Seventeenth century music and 








AeA ENP " : Recital 
EMMA HOFFMAN AS “HERMIONE Louise Ormsby, 
Young American Who Created Ré6le in 

Goldmark’s New Opera, “Winter- 


marchen” 


Turn, Itaty, March 4—Emma Hoff- modern choruses were sung. 

, , + c . “ 

man, a young American singer, recently CNET RG cama . 
made her first appearance as Hermione in A concert for the benefit of the Italian 
Carl Goldmark’s opera, “Wintermarchen,” earthquake sufferers was given in loronto, 


at the Regio Theater here. The début was  Can., recently, under the direction of Ar- 
a most successful one and aroused the thur W. George. Those who appeared be- 
audience to a great display of enthusiasm. fore a large audience were Arthur W. 





Krauss String Quartet a Notable 
Western Chamber-Music Organization 
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KRAUSS STRING QUARTET 


A Los Angeles Organization That Has Done Excellent Work—The Members Are: 
Arnold Krauss, First Violin; Mr. Bierlich, Second Violin; Oskar Seiling, Viola, 
and Mr. Opid, ’Cello. 


Los ANGELES, March 3.—The notable tierlich recently returned from study in 
work of the Krauss quartet, in conjunc- Germany. His tather, Bernhard Bierlich, 1s 
tion with Mr. and Mrs. Harry Clifford § a veteran ’cello virtuoso, still living in this 
Lott and their series of chamber concerts, city. Young Mr. Bierlich is head of the 
has attracted general attention throughout violin department in the Von Stein con 
the Southwest this year. It is casting no  servatory. 
aspersion upon the many ambitious quartets Mrs. Harry Clifford Lott, pianist, has 


done a great deal for the development of 
music here and for several years has been 
sponsor for the Krauss quartet. Her hus 
band, a baritone of splendid voice and ar- 
tistry, has been heard incidentally at one 
or two of the Lott-Krauss chamber con 
certs. this year. & 


to say that this quartet 1s 
first in importance both because of its 
length of organization and of the indi 
vidual prominence of the members. 

Arnold Krauss is dean of the violinists 
of Los Angeles and has been the highly 
efficient concertmaster of the symphony or- 


and trios here 


chestra for years. Oskar Seiling, viola, 

came here from Berlin several years ago Rita Fornia Engaged for Concert 

and has won many triumphs in solo and 

concerted work. His violin recital of last Walter R. Anderson has booked Rita 

week was largely attended and was most  Fornia, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 

successful. Company, to appear with the University 
As Mr. Krauss is dean of violinists, so is Glee Club at the Waldorf in New York 


has also booked her for a 


He 





Herr Goldmark, who was present, and as- George, Thomas H. George, Connor Mee- Mr. Opid dean of ’cellists and the foremost April 20. ; 

sisted at the premiére, complimented Miss an, Mildred Catherine Walker, Nellie Cor- solo performer of the city. He is first three weeks’ tour through the Middle West 
Hoffman highly, and requested that she  bett and Francis Grattan. ‘cellist of the symphony orchestra. Mr. for the month of October. 
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“ Musical Auserten” fone risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 

















The Golden Mean 


The words of H. Evan Williams and 
Mme. Marie Pernet in the present issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA set us a-thinking upon 
this interminable question of singing and 
the human voice. Would that some all- 
seeing eye could behold the whole truth of 
this matter of singing, and that this great 
knowledge could be voiced for all men to 
heer. In default of such an enlightening 
Providence, let us go up to the greatest 
height which we can, and as mere humans, 
get the broadest view possible of the 
miatter. 

The problem of “soul-singing versus 
muscle-singing” is only the old struggle of 
flesh and spirit. The advocate of one holds 
that we must do this or that with the soft 
palate, and the advocate of the other that 
we must not think of the palate at all, but 
of the stars. That is to say, one would 
have us devote ourselves to the visible 
means of singing, and the other to the 
divine thing—the song itself. 

The inexplicable thing is that everybody 
seems to flop over wholly to one side or 
the other. We are surrounded by a horde 
of extremists—no one arises to point out 
the real in both aspects, physical and 
spiritual. The true prophet of to-day will 
do this for us. We are not only long past 
the sodden material age, of which ancient 
Egypt is the tpye; we are now past the 
monastic —the abnormal — spiritual age. 
Paganism revelled in, and finally abused, 
the things of this world. Christianity re- 
volted—pointed out the world of the spirit. 
The quest and tendency of to-day is to 
find the golden mean, to blend flesh and 
spirit into something which will be, not a 
beast, nor a saint—but a man. 

Song is the expression of life, and where 
we stand in life’s ideals to-day we must 
stand in ideals of song as well. Song is 
both flesh and spirit. To ignore one or the 
other is folly. Look at the teachers who 
harp forever on palate and glottis and dia- 
What becomes of them? They 
become machinists—technicians of the 
voice, atrophied in soul. Did you ever try 
to draw from one of them some enthusi- 
asm for a great song? Do not, for you 
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will be disappointed. Look at the teachers 
and singers who tell you to forget your 
body utterly, that you are spirit, breath, 
only—who tell you to think on the dream, 
the star—and all is done. Where do you 
find them? If. not in garrets, then in 
asylums, sooner. or later. 

Sometimes the singer who apparently de- 
votes all his thought to muscles and palate 
succeeds greatly. If this is so, it is be- 
cause he has a great spirit, naturally, and 
all he can possibly do with technic will not 
drown or overbalance it. Sometimes the 
one who talks soul only succeeds greatly. 
If this is so, it is because he has an in- 
stinct for technic or a naturally adjusted 
physical organism, and naturally sings cor- 
rectly without giving technic a_ thought. 
These are exceptions. But remember, they 
are exceptions—not models. Such excep- 
tions are the most dangerous models. 

What great singer has given the world a 
clear and convincing explanation of the 
principles of great singing—something so 
large and plainly true that there has been 
nothing to do but accept it as self-evident? 
Not one. A singer may have a great soul— 
great emotions and impulses—and be gifted 
in expressing them, but at the same time 
have a mind wholly incapable of analyzing 
the deepest and simplest truths of singing— 
of song. Apparently, to judge from ob- 
servation, great singers are more likely 
to have such a mind than not. 

He who would be a master singer should 
ransack the climes. He should beware of 
taking any one man’s or woman’s word for 
it. He should listen well to the infatuated 
technician and the mystic advocate of soul. 
He should learn all—the meaning of the 
visible and invisible—and he should strike 
the great golden mean. 

It is as preposterous in these days to 
deny the great world of spirit, or what- 
ever the invisible world may be called, 
wherein are born our thoughts, feelings, 
intuitions, as it is to seek to live in that 
world wholly, and forget that we have a 
body that needs food and clothing. A song 
is conceived in spirit and sung in body. 
We do not think about food and clothing 
while we are doing the work of the day, 
the absorbing work of our hands and 
minds. We think of food and clothing at 
the proper times. And we are not thinking 
of the body or the throat while we are ex- 
alted in the rapture of singing a song. But 
that does not mean that we have not a 
body and throat to care for and think of at 
the proper times. 

Sweet singing is sweet living, pretty 
singing is pretty living—and great singing 
is great living—is rising to an exalted ap- 
preciation of the great moments, the great 
emotions of life—and developing a perfect 
and obedient machine, a body which will 
respond instantaneously and unquestion- 
ingly when we seek to express those emo- 
tions. 

Let us have done with this cant of 
muscle only, or soul only, and face the 
whole truth—that song is life, and life is 
of both flesh and spirit. If you would live 
for song, give us the best of both. Balance 
them in the golden mean, and hitch your 
palate to a star. 








A Commendable Example 


During the first week in March the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra gave a concert in which 
three American composers appeared, each 
conducting one of his own works. This is 
one of the most promising and surprising 
evidences of progress which we have seen 
If there is anything neces- 
American 


in some time. 
sary for the progress of the 
orchestral composer, it is that he shall hear 
his own work performed by the orchestra. 
And if there is anything more conducive 
to his progress than this it is that he shall 
also conduct it. Only upon the rarest occa- 
sions has he had this opportunity in Amer- 
ica up-to the present time; but upon the 
present wave of interest in American music 
this point should be carried further, and 
such opportunities be presented throughout 
the country. 

There are now many symphony orches- 


tras throughout the United States. There 
are also many composers who are produc- 
ing orchestral works, many of which have 
distinct merit of one kind or another, and 
many of which exhibit a very considerable 
mastery of orchestral composition. The tal- 
ents and efforts of these composers should 
entitle them to a hearing through these 
orchestral organizations. Where practicable 
they should have the opportunity of con- 
ducting their own works. These works 
may not prove to be the masterpieces which 
are to be the bulwark of American music, 
but no truer step can be taken toward the 
production of such masterpieces than a 
movement in this direction. Growth in or- 
chestral composition is synonymous with 
practical orchestral experience. The com- 
posers may be a little awkward with the 
baton at first, but only by such an experi- 
ence can they overcothe this. 

The conductor of orchestral concerts has 
a responsibility in the making of programs, 
to his patrons and backers. It is true that 
conditions in the past have practically re- 
quired programs of works by Europeans 
prominent in the public eye. Now that the 
point of view is somewhat changing upon 
these matters, a little conference of the 
conductors with their supporters should be 
productive of a more progressive policy for 
America. The example so nobly set by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra we hope to see fol- 
lowed in many places. 





The Organists’ National Association 


By all means the most important step 
that has ever been taken to benefit the 
American organist is the formation of the 
National Association of Organists, the de- 
tails of which were recorded in Musica. 
AMERICA last week. 

There are two conditions affecting our 
organists, which, in themselves, are sufh- 
cient to make the success of this associa- 
tion not only possible, but absolutely neces- 
sary. At the present time there is no means 
of broadening and bettering the work of 
the organists in the thousands of smaller 
cities, towns and villages by keeping them 
in touch with the artistic activities of the 
leaders in their branch. The association 
aims to do this, and the fulfillment of this 
object will bring about a distinct advance- 
ment in the church music of the country. 

The second condition which urgently in- 
vites a fraternity of interests is the fact 
that the organist at present cannot pursue 
his musical career along lines similar to 
those of other virtuosi, and unhampered by 
restrictions created by the inevitable asso- 
ciation of his work with religious cere- 
mony. His performance rarely calls for 
critical comment in newspapers and his 
“free recitals” in church are seldom, if 
ever, accepted as serious, dignified events 
of his city’s musical work. Applause— 
that great recompense, which, second only 
to monetary remuneration, indicates his 
success or failure in reaching the hearts of 
his hearers—is practically impossible in the 
atmosphere in which his work is now car- 
ried on. 

By promoting the institution of the town 
hall system, such as exists in England, the 
National Association purposes providing 
the local organist with the means of ad- 
dressing audiences on the same secular 
basis as does the pianist, the singer or the 
violinist in the concert auditorium. At the 
same time the association aims to offer to 
small cities, unable to maintain symphony 
orchestras, a means of procuring the 
closest possible substitute—the modern 
concert organ. 

The whole movement has a profound 
national Significance, and MUSICAL 
AMERICA will be ready at all times to 
chronicle its various developments. 





Invaluable to the Musical Profession 


West PHILADELPHIA, March 15, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I gladly renew my subscription to your 
paper, which is unique in its way and of 
invaluable use to the musical profession in 
every respect. 

MARTINUS VAN GELDER. 
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Frances Allitsen (on the Left) and Lil- 
lian Jeffreys Petry, “Musical Amer- 
ica’s” London Correspondent 


The song compositions of Frances Allit- 
sen, the English composer, are perhaps 
better known and more appreciated in 
America than elsewhere. Miss Allitsen’s 
“Song of Thanksgiving” was sung at the 
Viceregal wedding at Calcutta on Janu- 
ary 20 last, on the brilliant occasion of the 
marriage of Lady Violet Elliot and Lord 
Charles Fitzmaurice in the Calcutta Cathe- 
dral. The singing of Miss Allitsen’s “Song 
of Thanksgiving” by Katherine Jones, 
a well-known Welsh singer, who has this 
Winter been the guest of the Viceroy of 
India, accompanied by choir and organ, is 
mentioned as the only “remarkable inci- 
dent” of the otherwise conventional cere- 
mony. 


Carpenter—[rederick Warner Carpen- 
ter, secretary to President Taft, is fond of 
music, and finds his greatest enjoyment at 
the opera. 

Eames—Emma Eames has admitted 
that when a girl her greatest ambition was 
to become a celebrated actress, not a singer. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, best known 
to the public as the “March King,” is the 
author of two books, “The Fifth String” 
and “Pipetown Sandy.” The last-named 
book is his pet, and he is almost, if not 
quite, as proud of it as of his ability to 
compose his famous marches and light 
operas. 

Bantock—Granville Bantock, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Edward Elgar as professor of 
music at Birmingham University, was the 
conductor of a small traveling burlesque 
company sixteen years ago, at the munifi- 
cent salary of $15 a week. 

Mukle—America afforded no surprises 
to May Mukle, the English ’cellist who is 
now on her second tour of this countrv. “It 
was just as I expected it to be,” she said 
the other day, “a great, wonderful, pushful, 
extraordinary country, nothing more. | 
found the people friendly, hospitable, de- 
lightful, and the same in Canada. I found 
the hotels overpowering.” 

Kreisler—It is said that Fritz Kreisler, 
the great violinist, longs for the time, which 
he himself puts at about three years ahead, 
when he will be able to retire from public 
life and settle down on a property of his 
own in the beautiful lake district of Italy. 
There he will live happily with his wife, 
farming his land and tending his crops, 
and, if he does play in public, it will be 
only pieces of his own choosing. Then the 
public will have to put up with what he 
likes, and if he cares to produce a con- 
certo by Tom, Dick or Harry they need 
not come to hear it if they do not wish. 

Cavalieri—This is what Lina Cavalieri, 
in a Paris interview, has to say about her 
New York engagement: “I love Mr. Ham 
merstein, and I’m in my proper place at 
the Manhattan Opera House. It is the only 
place for me to sing in in New York. It 
is a theater where the audience is thorough 
ly en rapport with the stage. 

Gerville-Reache—Mlle. Gerville-Reache 
is having a busy Winter. Not only is she 
adding to her Italian répertoire and taking 
lessons in English, but she is also studying 
songs, and especially Schumann songs, in 
their original German. 
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Giuseppe Pinsuti Gives Out 
the Details of His Plan to 
Conduct a Nine-Months’ Sea- 


Music 





son at the Old Academy of 


A THIRD PERMANENT OPERA HOUSE FOR NEW YORK 


Principals of Company Have Al- 
ready Been Engaged—American 
Opera Will Receive Considera- 
tion—The New Impresario’s 
Personality 











Proving that there is an ever growing 
undercurrent as well as surface-current of 
belief as to New York’s capability of as- 
similating and supporting opera, grand or 
otherwise, from three companies, Giuseppe 
Pinsuti, the latest impresario, has _ been 
steadily progressing his plans for the in- 
auguration of what is hoped to be a per- 
manent opera company on the 4th of next 
September in the old Academy of Music. 

Several weeks ago it was announced that 
this enterprise had been conceived and 
that steps would at once be taken to realize 
it. Accordingly, it was a man busy with 
the multiple duties of such a big under- 
taking that sat in his office at No. 920 
Broadway and told of the doings and 
plans of his invading army of music. 

“The New York Opera Company (the 
name of the new organization) is going 
to accomplish three things,” he began. 
“They are: provide very good opera, the 
best that can be procured for the money; 
second, manage in such a way as to make it 
a good investment for the stockholders, 
and thus insure permanence; third, to get 
in the increasing swell of operatic and 
general musical interest, and to thus sub- 
stantiate our belief that this city can give 
sustenance to three opera houses simul- 
taneously. 

“The contract leasing the Academy of 
Music to us for nine months, signed pre- 
vious to Mr. Gilmore’s death, will begin 
early in September, and then we propose 
to show that really good opera can be 
given at popular prices. It is not owing 
to the fact that the New York people will 
not support such a company that others 
of similar nature have gone down to early 
graves. I would attribute it to managerial 
fallacies. 

“By the terms of the contract we are 
obliged to give eight weeks’ notice, pre- 
cluding any possibility of a sudden ter- 
mination. A minimum season of four weeks 
is assured. There is no truth to the story 
that the Academy of Music is to be sold. 

“It is our hope, however, and belief that 
the Academy will be the permanent home 
of popular grand opera. If any kind of 
success is gained, we will remain the 
length of the lease. The company will 
not travel. 

“There will be a big, first-rate company. 
It will consist of six sopranos, three mezzo- 
sopranos, four tenors, three baritones, three 
basses, one buffo basso, two second ten- 
ors, two second baritones, and four other 
singers for second or minor parts, most 
of whom have been engaged. We will have 
an orchestra of forty-five or fifty, and three 
directors, including Edouardo Mascheroni. 
The company will not, of course, include 
any Carusos, but will be carefully re- 
cruited and well balanced. The corps de 
ballet will number twenty-five. A large 
chorus has been engaged.” 

Although it was not discussed by Pin- 
suti, it has been learned from an authori- 
tative source that several of the most 
famous Italian grand opera singers of the 
Manhattan Opera Company may be mem- 
bers of his aviary of song birds. 

Mr. Hammerstein said, after announc- 
ing that Campanini would not be his mu- 
sical director next season, that there would 
be many changes in the personnel of his 
company, owing to the preponderance of 
French operas. This can only mean that 
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Director of the New York Opera Com- 
pany, Which Will Give a _ Nine- 
Months’ Season at the Academy of 
Music 





he will dispense with some of his Italian 
singers. Who these are is not yet known. 

“The prices will range from 25 cents to 
$2. The auditorium will be renovated and 
rehabilitated. All the scenery, most of 
which will be new, is being, or will be, 
painted in Europe,” continued Pinsuti. 

It is not known who are the backers of 
the enterprise, Mr. Pinsuti not caring to 
make public their names. They have been 
elsewhere described as two “millionaires,” 
one a prominent banker, interested in some 
of the Italian steamship lines, and the other 
as a plain New Yorker. It was said that 
they have such faith in its eventual suc- 
cess that they expressed their willingness 
to build a popular opera house, if neces- 
sary. 

“A performance will be given every 
night,” continued the impresario, and a 
Sacred Concert on Sunday evening. The 
répertoire will be the usual one, with a 
number of novelties. English, French and 
Italian and German works will be pre- 
sented, the latter to be sung in Italian. 
Among those will be “Tannhauser” and 
“Lohengrin.” “Mignon” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” are scheduled for production. 

“There will be a number of Americans 
in the company, including one prima donna. 
Another is under consideration. A good 
American baritone may be engaged.” 

Pinsuti went on to express his wish to 
secure a good American opera, and he was 
convinced it would pay to produce it. Sev- 
eral manuscripts, he said, were waiting de- 
cision. 

In a few weeks he will go abroad to 
consummate arrangements as to costumes 
and scenery, and also to discuss matters 
with a number of artists. 

The reply to the interviewer’s query as 
to the fear of competition in the form of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s educational grand 
opera, which would be in progress about 
the same time, proved to the contrary. 

“No, that will be no determent to our 
success, rather a help, inasmuch as it will 
assist in educating the people to the love 
and appreciation of opera, and at least 
there is room for both. 

“There is the large student body to con- 
sider. Naturally these find opera mag- 
netic and stimulating to their studies, and 
they can be counted upon for steady sup 
port. Their number is increasing daily. 


Although it may sound strange, in view of 
the fact that there is so much gravitation 
toward Europe as a training ground, New 
York has a larger percentage of its inhab- 
itants studying music than any other city 
in the world.” 

Mr. Pinsuti finds room for compliment 
in the sight reading of Americans, claiming 
for them the best faculty of any land. He 
said in this connection: “I have many 
times noticed specially in church music 
how quick and yet proficient the Americans 
are in sight reading, often singing a piece 
well without previous study. In Europe 
few can sing at sight, and considerable 
time is taken before a new piece is sung.” 

The new impresario has an interesting 
personality. He was born in 1872 at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, in other 
words, as he naively expresses it, “on a 
train between Rome and Casserta, Italy.” 
His family was of the higher class, his 
uncle being the well-known composer, Ciro 
Pinsuti, author of the operas “Marguerita” 
and “The Merchant of Venice.” This fact, 
however, has not aided in the nephew’s 
career, but rather hindered, since the lat- 
ter, being a composer, his works have fre 
quently been mistaken for the uncle’s. His 
musical alma mater was the Genoa Insti- 
tute, where he studied counterpoint and 
harmony. His compositions include an 
opera, songs and instrumental numbers. 
Among them are the compositions of “Eu 
genia,’ “The Earthly Love,” “Alone,” 
“Adieu,” “Thine Forever,” and “Tali Mo 
menti.” 

It was twenty years ago that he came to 
America as the secretary of the baritone 
Del Puente. After that singer returned 
the young man remained, finding occupa- 
tion in making arrangements of musical 
compositions and in making orchestrations. 
This not yielding sufficient returns, he 
turned to the faculty of drawing for sup- 
port, connecting with a magazine contain- 
ing fashion drawings which he furnished. 
Later he became president of a business 
of this sort, and subsequently editor of the 
fashion paper L’Elegance Parisienne, which 
position he still retains. J. B. CLlyMer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Garcia, the Centenarian, and His 
Times” is the title of the book on the 
Grand Old Man of Music which was re- 
cently published by D. Appleton & Co. It 
is an interesting memoir of Garcia’s life 
and labors for the advancement of music 
and sciences, and contains much attractive 
reading. The writer traces the career of 
Garcia through his hundred and one years 
of life, and his work which involved the 
training of many singers, as well as the in- 
vention of the laryngoscope. 

» e's 

Edward J. Clode & Co. are the American 
agents and publishers of Alice M. Diehl’s 
“Life of Beethoven.” The author has ven 
tured a good deal in adding this portly 
volume to the already large biographical 
literature now concerned with Beethoven. 
She has very little to offer of original re- 
search, she acknowledging that her account 
is based on a collation of what has been 
done before, especially adhering to Thayer. 
There is embroidered upon her narrative 
much of the romance that Thayer avoided 
and a good deal of sentiment of her own. 





Her work is exclusively a narrative of the 
events of Beethoven’s life, an account of 
his friends and his surroundings. Though 
much affair is given to his love affairs, of 
his compositions singularly little is said. 
This biography can hardly be given an im- 
portant place in Beethoven literature. It 
is written in an easy and agreeable style, 
however, and its fulness of personal details 
concerning this master will interest many 
people. Perhaps it will lead them to the 
more important study of the relations be- 
tween the outer circumstances of his life 
and the work he did in his art. 

* * * 


Haydn has been food for two musical 
biographers recently. Breitkopf & Hartel, 
of Leipsic, Germany, are publishers of Von 
Hermann von Hase’s work and George 
Bell & Sons, of London, England, have 
put John F. Runciman’s volume on the 
market. 

The first-named book gives a detailed 
account of the dealings of the famous 
music publishing concern of Breitkopf & 
Hartel (whose names are included in the 
title) with Haydn, which began as early 
as 1786, when C. G. Breitkopf paid the 
great composer a visit in Vienna, con- 
tinuing till Haydn’s death, twenty-three 
years later. To the admonitions of these 
publishers the world owes most of the 
works of Haydn’s last years; they sent 
him texts and suggestions. His last work 
was a quartet, of which he could not com- 
plete the last movement, so he wrote in 
its place a simple melancholy canon, with 
the words: “Gone is all my strength! Old 
and weak am I.” Among his last labors 
was the revision of some of his earlier 
works for a complete edition of all. Al- 
though this plan dates back to the 
eighteenth century, it is only now being 
carried out systematically. This is the best 
monument to his centenary. 

As a minor contribution in his honor we 
may welcome the little volume by Runci- 
man, which is worth more than the shilling 
it costs, for it is a lucid compendium of 
much interesting information about the 
composer, who, born a peasant, became the 
friend of princes, and, while he remained 
a peasant intellectually, led music into 
entirely new paths. 

se 2 

“The Evolution of Musical Form” is the 
title of a book by Margaret H. Glyn, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., which is 
far from being a dry and forbidding treat- 
ise on so abstract a subject. In this vol- 
ume the author endeavors to apply the 
evolutionary principles to practical music. 
She maintains that her theory has arisen 
not from abstract ideas, but out of the 
study of music. Indeed, it is not so much 
a theory about music as an endeavor to 
translate into the terms of the intellect the 
form of the impressions made upon the 
musical imagination—‘“in short, to hold the 
mirror up to music.” The object is not so 
much to discover new facts as to present 
in an intelligible order the relations of 
those already known. Despite the unes- 
capable setting forth of necessary technical 
facts her method is clarity. Above all, we 
are not burdened with any _ eccentric 
theories or bizarre personal fads. Never 
leaving the main-traveled currents of musi- 
cal history, the reader does not confront 
at the close either a rocky impasse or the 
muddy shoals of reiroactive dogmatism. 
Beyond is the open sea. Art must progress 
or perish, “Music ever advances blind- 
folded.” 

In her modest little summary Miss Glyn 
says that the tone material of music has 
been examined and the rhythmic principles 
that fashion it are shown in the preceding 
pages. She traces the various types of 
music to their origins, and assigns them 
their place in the evolutionary scale. 


Well Worth Having 


Brooktyn, N. Y., March 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 
I enclose a subscription. I have read 
your paper. It is well worth having. 
Mrs, O. KornFevp. 
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PITTSBURG PIANIST PLAYS IN EUROPE 





Dallmeyer Russell Impresses Ger- 
man Audiences in Several 
Important Concerts 


Pittsspurc, March 15.—Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell, a young Pittsburger only twenty-two 
years of age, who is heralded as a coming 
pianist of whom Americans will be proud, 
has, according to dispatches frem Leipsic, 
Germany, made an excellent impression in 


his concerts. 

He gave his first public recital Friday 
night, January 22, at the Central Theater 
in Leipsic, assisted by Josephine Steinbach, 
contralto, of New York, and scored a great 
success. Mr. Russell played the following 
numbers: Sonata, Op. 7, Beethoven; Prae- 
ludium und Fuge, Bach-Busoni; Solostiicke 
fiir Klavier, Partugiesische Volkslieder ; 
Ballade, Vianna da Motta; Etude Des-dur 
and Polonaise, No. 2, Franz Liszt. 

Before going abroad Mr. Russell studied 
here under Charles Davis Carter for five 
years, graduating and receiving a gold 
medal for general musicianship. He then 
went to Germany and studied for six 
months in the Leipsic Conservatory, and 
last Summer received some lessons from 
Dr. Carl Reinecke. In addition to this study 
Mr. Russell has been nearly four years 
with Jose Vianna da Motta, the great Por- 
tuguese pianist. 

Mr. Russell gave his first Berlin recital 
on February 13 in the Bechstein Hall, and 
played on February 20 in Hamburg. He is 
expected to come to America the first week 
in April and will give some recitals in New 
York. Later he will come to Pittsburg for 
the same purpose, and already arrangements 
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DALLMEYER RUSSELL 


Young Pittsburger Who Has Been Play- 
ing Successfully Abroad 


have been made to have him appear in 
recitals in some of the western Pennsyl- 
vania towns. A reception will be tendered 
him on his return here. =~ ih. me 





Dr. Wiillner Sings in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 12.—Two song re- 
citals by Ludwig Wiillner, the German 
lieder singer, were the important musical 
events of the week. 

The recitals were given in the small 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, which brought singer 
and audience in closer touch, and added 
much to the enjoyment of the program. Dr. 
Willner completely captured musical Min- 
neapolis with his startling and original 
interpretations. At the first recital he 
made a deep impression with two songs by 
Strauss, “Das Lied des Steinklopfers” and 
“Cacilie,” and Schubert’s “Erlkonig.” Two 
songs by Sinding awoke the greatest dem- 
onstration from the audience, and the sin- 
ister “Ein Weib” had to be repeated. 

Coenraad v. Bos, the accompanist, shared 
the honors for his work at the piano. 


“+. 





Puccini is said to be in a quandary as to 
what to name his opera based on Belasco’s 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” For rea- 


sons best known to himself, he has dis- 
carded the name of the play as it stands, 
though at first he intended to use it. 





Pianists and Singers in Providence 


ProvipENCE, March 15.—Music lovers have 
enjoyed three good concerts during the past 
week, 

Heinrich Gebhard, of Boston, played to 
an audience completely filling the upper hall 
at Churchill House. Owing to his previous 
appearance here, Mr. Gebhard has become 
a favorite, and was accorded a\warm re- 
ception. 

Mme. Szumowska played a delightful re- 
cital program, in Churchill House, on 
March ‘9. _ Chopin numbers, played with 
understanding, predominated. 

The Metropolitan Opera Quartet appeared 
in Infantry Hall on March 12, before a 
large audience, chiefly Italians, who ap- 
plauded Bonci rapturously and insisted on 
many encores. The other singers shared 
in the honors of the evening and received 
several recalls. L. H. M. 


Mehan Studio Activities 


Mrs. Lawrence Trimble, a student of the 
Mehan Studios, substituted for John Barnes 
Wells, who has been suffering from a severe 
cold, on Tuesday afternoon, March 9, at 
the Hardman recital in Brooklyn, and on 
Wednesday at Mendelssohn Hall under the 
same auspices. The Mehan Artist Quar- 
tet is rehearsing the “Golden Threshold,” 
of Liza Lehmann, to be given in the near 
future at Teachers’ College, and also for 
several engagements in neighboring cities. 
Florence Middaugh, another pupil, delighted 
her hearers with an artistic rendition of 
Maie’s “Boat Song,” on Friday evening, 
March 12, at St. Paul’s Church, Ejighty- 
sixth street and West End avenue. 








Old Violinist Plays in Milwaukee 


March 15.—Jacob Reuter 
has just given his first recital here, his 
native city, after an absence of thirteen 
years. This favorite violinist of Milwau- 
kee’s older music lovers, recently appeared 
at one of the Sunday concerts given by 
Christian Bach. He was compelled to re- 
spond to a half-dozen encores. 

Following this success he gave a concert 
at the Atheneum. He plays four of his 
own compositions, an “Invocation,” “Gno- 
men Tanz,” a lullaby, and a “Valse Capri- 
cio.” Hugo Trost and Mrs. Frank Smith, 
pianist, assisted. Charles Orth was accom- 
panist. M. N. S. 


MILWAUKEE, 





A Belgian physician named Vreuls is the 
composer of a symphony inspired by 
Goethe’s “Werther,” that was recently in- 
troduced in Brussels. The work was coldly 
received. 
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THE GREET-ALTSCHULER 
FORCES PLAY IN OHIO 


Dorothy Lethbridge Appears in Cincin- 
nati—Many Important Concerts 
to Come 


CINCINNATI, March 15.—With the recital 
by Dorothy Lethbridge, the young English 
pianist, at the Grand Opera House Friday 
afternoon, and Mr. Greet’s players with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, under 
Modest Altschuler, at Music Fall, Friday 
and Saturday, Cincinnati concert-goers have 
had four important musical events in two 
days. 

Beginning with the . Metropolitan Quar- 
tet, composed of Alessandro Bonci, Marie 
Rappold, Marianne Flahaut and Herbert 
Witherspoon, at Music Hall on March 20, 
there will follow several hig concerts. 
March 24 will mark the American début 
of Clarence Adler, a gifted young pianist, 
whose home is in Cincinnati, and who now 
returns after four years of study and con- 
certizing in Europe. Glenn Hall will give 
a matinée recital at the Sinton on March 29, 
on which occasion he will be assisted by 
Ethel Altemus. 

The important local appearances during 
the week were the chamber concert by the 
College Quartet; the rendition of “Esther” 
at the Jewish Temple in Avondale, under 
the direction of Sidney Durst, and the con- 
cert of the Conservatory of Music Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Sig. Pier A. 
Tirindelli. The program of the latter 
opened with the first movement of Mozart’s 
E Flat Major Symphony, played with ex- 
quisite finish. ‘The soloists, post-graduate 
students of the institution, were Florence 
Teal, soprano; Winifred Burston, pianist, 
and Mary Dennison Gailey, violinist. Sig. 
Tirindelli was warmly commended for the 
splendid work of the orchestra, 

The Sinfonia fraternity will perform Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” in the Odeon, 


under direction of Leo Thuss, on March 20. 
-. a a 








According to the Musical Standard, the 
lesson of the recent season of opera, in the 
vernacular at Covent Garden, is that the 
singers should pay more attention to dis- 
— of enunciation when English is 
used. 
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BOSTON PRODIGY IS 
ASTONISHING PARIS 


Aline Van Barentzen a Pianist of 
Exceptional Ability—Some Con- 
servatoire Reputations 


Paris, March 1.—Sheer honesty impels 
me to admit that, personally, I am impa- 
tient of child prodigies as a class. The 
phrase itself does not attract me. There is 
essentially some suffering in the contem- 
plation of two puerile and unawakened 
hands turning the record of a life like 
Beethoven’s. Such things give one the un- 
canny sensation one would experience at 
hearing the significant words of Hamlet 
out of the mouth of an infant who had not 
yet learned to talk. 

Justice, on the other hand, however, in- 
fluences me to state that as a musical phe- 
nomenon little Aline Van Barentzen is per- 
haps the most remarkable young American 
before the public. She is a little Bostonian 
of eleven years, a grand-niece of Weber, 
and the daughter of a musical mother. It 
appears that she has spent most of her 
young life in gaining medals and prizes for 
precocity in her musical studies. She has 
been a pupil at the Conservatoire, in Paris, 
for three years, having been recently ad- 
mitted to the piano class which will com- 
pete for premier prix du Conservatoire 
next June. 

From a mechanical standpoint this child’s 
performances are of a sort to excite won- 
der. She plays as if she had never had to 
learn how. Her technic is clean. Her tone 
and reach are amazing, considering the 
little hands whose glove number is five and 
a half. fer 

Considering her even as a pianist among 
pianists, without according to her the hand- 
icap of youth, Aline Van Barentzen out- 
classes the rank and file of good amateurs 
and mediocre grown-up professionals with 
well advertised names. There is a certain 
musical value to her playing which may 
even now be taken seriously. 


* * * 
The legend of the Conservatoire of 
Paris, its gigantic power, the world-wide 


significance of its coveted decorations still 
live, it is to be feared, in our unsuspicious 


country, America, and move to wonder 
and fire to ambition our wunsuspicious 
compatriot. If only he were suspicious 


enough to follow the individual careers of 
the type “premier prix du Conservatoire” 
he would find him spilling out his soul in 
pretty serenades and mawkish ballades as 
soloist with the café orchestra, the ego of 
the restaurant clientéle who come with 
hisses on their tongues for the man who 
dares to eat or talk or turn a philistine eye 
upon his passionate long hair as he plays. 
Or sometimes he earns a scant existence 
by playing dry dance music in Montmartre, 
where there are many gay young women, 
bright lights and sensuous colors, or by 
playing the accompaniments of young 
American singers, trés comme il faut, in 
their apartments and at soirées. He mav 
even be so fortunate as to be first violin in 
one of the provincial orchestras of France, 


or, still better, he may go to America, the 
Golden West, and give lessons and have 
many love affairs at the “Symphony School 
of Music” in Kalamazoo or Oskaloosa. 

It is not to belittle any one of these 





ALINE VAN BARENTZEN 


This Boston Child Pianist Is Attracting 
Much Attention by Her Exceptional 
Playing in Paris 


callings—this screed, for no doubt there is 
much more of real satisfaction in any of 
the lives herein sketched than in the ca- 
reer of a great artist. For a great man is 
always solitude. If it is happiness he is 
seeking, let him—the unsuspicious compa- 
triot—not wish to be great or famous. But 
merely in the interest of truth, to correct 
the false idea we have, most of us, held, 
that the Conservatoire of Paris is the mecca 
of all that is golden in musical opportunity 
and its prizes the open sesame to wealth 
and supremacy, I say that it is the rare 
“premier prix” whose name is ever heard 
or read after once it is published among the 
list of the victorious, the day after the 


concours. 
x* * * 


Looking over the just published programs 


for the two Chaigneau concerts to take 
place here on the 4th and the 11th of 
March, convinces me that there are still 


some sincere and serious musicians in the 
world. These concerts are to be given with 
the American “lieder” singer, Gail Gard- 
ner, and in the art of program making they 
surpass anything that has been done in 
Paris this season. 

I saw a well-known voung American 
singer meet Miss Gardner at a musicale the 
other day, just after having looked over 


these programs, which she had found on 
the table of her host. 
“I wish to thank you, Miss Gardner,” 


she said, “for what you are doing for sing 
ers in having the courage to bring out these 
wonderful songs, known and loved by mu- 
sicians alone. We have all longed to dec it, 
but we don’t dare. I shall come to both of 
your concerts, and I shall add my enthusi 
asm to the reception you receive.” 

Miss Gardner is giving, with the Trio 
Chaigneau, the three Beethoven Scotch 
songs with accompaniment of piano, 
violin and ’cello. She sings also a charm- 
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THE MENDELSSOHN AND CHOPIN CENTENARIES 








Daniel Gregory Mason takes note of the 
recent centenaries of prominent people in 
an article headed “Two Musical Centena- 
ries,’ which appears in the March issue of 
Putnam's Magazine. Mendelssohn and 
Chopin are the two musicians discussed. 
He says, in part: 

“In the century that has elapsed since 
the birth of Mendelssohn at Hamburg, on 
February 3, 1800, the art of music has 
undergone surprising changes. Music was 
passing, in 18009, from its classic period to 
its romantic, a transition in which Men- 
delssohn himself was to play an important 
part. 

“To Mendelssohn’s personal fame these 
changes have brought much vicissitude. 
During his lifetime the classical tradition 
being still in the ascendant, his music, so 
essentially classical in its serene expres- 
sion, lucid form and finished style, was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. Few 
composers have been idolized as was Men- 
delssohn; in his later years he was prac- 
tically musical dictator of all Germany. 
And when, still later, he began to suffer 


often tender, sweet, delicate, he has his 
own gentle melancholy and tranquil joy, 
but he is too elegant, too detached, to voice 
the ruder passions of humanity.” 

Referring to Chopin, he says: 

“We cannot but be struck by the wonder- 
ful vitality of his delicate art. Casting 
about for an explanation of this vitality, 
we find at least a partial one in Chopin’s 
perfection of style. This in its turn de 
pended upon the sensitiveness of his per- 
ceptions and the fastidiousness of his taste. 
That he was both sensitive and fatidious 
in an unusual degree we know from many 
indications. 

“In pianistic color, 
and variety, melodic 
great because sensitive taste and fastidious 
selection of the best suffice to make him 
so. It is in the larger qualities, whether 
of beauty or of expression, that he falls 
short. As it has been pointed out, he is a 
master whose felicitous perfection of style 
is one of the abiding treasures of the art, 
yet in structure, or the composition of 
themes into complete pieces, he is ‘a child, 
playing with a ftew simple types, and al- 
most helpless as soon as he advances be- 
yond them.’ It has become a commonplace 


harmonious subtlety 
contour, Chopin is 





the competition of the realists, his star Of criticism that Chopin was incapable of 
sank almost as rapidly as it had risen. voicing the deeper and more virile emo 
lo-day he is neglected. Of all his com- tions. 
positions, once so popular, only two sym- “It must perhaps be admitted that, in spite 
phonies, three or four overtures and a few of the real tragic sense he shows in the 
piano pieces are heard in our concert well-known ‘Funeral March,’ and the real 
rooms. dramatic power of the ‘Ballades’ and 
“Now, indubitably some of the causes of ‘Polonaises,’ Chopin is primarily a lyric 
this decline are intrinsic, and therefore poet and a miniaturist. But whatever his 
likely to prove permanent. The most seri- limitations, and if they were far greater 
ous of these is the undeniable element of than they are, the fact remains that such 
insipidity in his music. His melody, al- distinction of taste as his, such exquisite 
ways graceful, is often tame and nerve- intuition of style, such consummate work- 
less. In short, there is something emascu- manship, are rare enough to deserve im- 
late, bloodless, about Mendelssohn; he is mortality.” 
ing Italian a, b and c number by seven- modern work by Henry Feévrier which is 
teénth century composers, and at this same little known, and the Brahms Trio in B 
concert the Chaigneaus will play the Reger Major. Miss Gardner will sing four lovely 


trio, which is said to be one of the strong- 





TERESA CHAIGNEAU 


Pianist of the Chaigneau Trio, a Cele- 
brated Parisian Chamber Music 
Organization 


est works of modern chamber music. This 
will be its first hearing in Paris, although 
these artists have played it with great suc- 
cess throughout Germany and Holland. At 
the second concert they 


but neglected songs of Liszt and a group 
of modern German lieder. 


* * * 


Henry Eames has announced a course 
of six talks on “Musical Appreciation’”’ 
(with piano and voice illustrations), to be 
given on Thursdays during Lent, at his 
studio, No. 12 Rue Léonard de Vinci. The 
subjects will include “Folk Songs and 
Dances,” “Development of Early Vocal 
and Instrumental Forms,” “Development of 
Sonata and Symphony,” “Development of 


Ballade and Art Song,” “Single Forms in 
Instrumental Composition” and “Traits 
and ‘Tendencies in Different National 


Schools of Composition.” 
[he musical teas which have taken place 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eames once 


a week during the season have been of 
value and interest in the musical life of 
Americans in Paris, The gifts of this 


young pianist have been everywhere recog 
nized. Such a man is needed in Paris. 

Mr. Eames and Miss Gardner were the 
soloists at the Lyceum Club last Saturday 
night at the Lincoln celebration. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke made a short and forceful talk on 
the life of the President. Mrs. Mason, wife 
of the consul, was a graceful mistress of 
ceremonies, assisted by Mme. Valois and 
Miss Elizabeth Scarborough, whose installa 
tion as vice-president of the American sec- 
tion of the club means good fortune not 
only to the reputation of the club as a 
whole, but to the American artists who are 
members. Louise LLEWELLYN. 


Frederic Lamond, the Teutonized Scotch 
pianist, has been playing in London again, 
and, as usual, making his greatest success 


will play another with his readings of Beethoven. 
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OPERA LIBRETTOS OF OLD AND NOW 








“Opera Librettos of Old and Now” is the 
title of an interesting article by Henry T. 
Finck which lately appeared in the New 
York Evening Post, treating of the steadily 
rising importance of the libretto from the 
time when it wasn’t considered worth at- 
tention to the present, when it takes al- 
most equal importance with the music. The 
story begins as follows: 

“Opera books! All the words and music! 
Fifteen cents—cost you twenty-five in- 
side !” 

Probably none of the many boys who 
shouts these words in the streets on opera 
nights realizes in the least that he is telling 
a monstrous fib. If he had the “book” of 
“Tannhauser,” or “Gdtterdammerung,” 
with “all the music,” he would not want to 
carry about more than three or four copies 
at once. ‘tse 

Yet there was a time, not so very long 
ago, when the libretto boys could cry those 
words without much prevarication. 

In the days of old-fashioned Italian 
opera it was customary to print the melody 
of the leading arias in the librettos. These 
arias were “all the music” that the audi- 
ences cared for, the chorus and orchestra 
being a mere background that no one paid 
any attention to. The historian, Dr. Bur- 
riey, who died in 1814, wrote that the music 
at the theaters in Italy seems but an ex- 
cuse for the people to assemble together, 
their attention being chiefly placed on play 
and conversation, even during the perform- 
ance of an opera. They played cards while 
the music was going on, and, in some cases, 
even partook of refreshments or suppers, 
looking at the stage only when a favorite 
singer was delivering an aria. 

The libretto, under these conditions, was 
a thing of very little importance. To the 
plot and dialogue no one paid any atten- 
tion. What the librettist had to do was to 
provide opportunities for the introduction 


of airs at regular intervals. If the plot 
gave these opportunities, so much the bet- 
ter; if not, so much the worse for the 
plot. 

There was always a prima donna and 
a seconda donna; a primo uomo and sec- 
ondo uomo; sometimes a third and fourth; 
and each of these had to have, in each of 
the three acts, a chance to show off his or 
her vocal skill in an aria. Of these arias 
there were many kinds: the aria di bravura, 
for the display of agility; the aria di porta- 
mento, for long, swelling notes; the aria 
parlante, for the expression of passionate 
emotion; the aria cantabile, for flowering 
melody, and so on. 

This practice, which made of every opera 
a concert in costume, continued until Glick 
took up the cudgels in behalf of the li- 
bretto. In his opinion, the play in an opera 
should be as important as the music. To 
cite his own words, he endeavored to re- 
duce music to its proper function—that of 
seconding poetry bv enforcing the expres- 
sion of the sentiment and the interest of 
the situation, without interrupting the 
action or weakening it by superfluous orna- 
ment. 

The whole theory of modern opera is ad- 
mirably summed up in that one sentence. 

When Verdi was young he wrote a suc- 
cessful opera on what is reputed a most in- 
tricate and foolish plot. Yet the libretto of 
“Il Trovatore” is not so bad as it is 
painted. The plot may be obscure in spots, 
but there are situations in the gypsy camp, 
the convent, and the dungeon which could 
not fail to fertilize the composer’s imagina- 
tion. The success of “Rigoletto” and of 
“La Traviata” was based largely on the ex- 
cellence of the famous plays on which the 
librettos are based. The same is true of 
“Aida,” the romantic idea of which was 


suggested by the famous Egyptologist, 
Mariette Bey. For his last two operas, 
“Otello” and “Falstaff,” Verdi went to 


Shakespeare, and showed as great a respect 
for his text at every moment as Wagner 
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does in his most mature music-dramas, 
Verdi’s librettist being the conscientious 
Boito. 

Verdi’s example of basing his operas on 
famous plays or novels has been followed 
by all his prominent Italian successors, 
particularly the most successful of them all, 
Puccini. His first two operas, “Le Vili” 
and “Edgar,” are not based on. popular 
plays, and they were failures. The next 
opera, “Manon,” is a stage version of the 
Abbé Prevost’s famous “Manon Lescaut.” 
Murger’s “Vie de Bohéme” furrfshed the 
material for “La Bohéme,” and the score 
following this, “Tosca,” derived a tremen- 
dous advantage from the popularity of 
Sardou’s sensational play, one of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s battle-horses.. A similar ad- 
vantage helped “Madama Butterfly”; and 
at present Puccini is setting to music an- 
other very successful American play, “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 

Probably the first composer who based 
an opera on a novel was Boieldieu; the 
material for his “La Dame Blanche,” which 
was produced in 1825, was taken by Scribe 
from Scott’s “The Monastery.” It is in- 
structive to note that of Gounod’s dozen 
operas the only two which have survived 
are the two which are derived from 
Goethe’s “Faust” and  Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

From this point of view it is interesting 
to read what Wagner wrote in speaking of 
the miserable text-book of one of Mozart's 
operas: “Oh, how I adore and respect Mo- 
zart for being unable to compose for ‘Cosi 
fan tutte’ a score equal to that of his 
‘Figaro.’ Had he been able to do this, what 
a disgrace it would have been for the art 
of music!” 

In Wagner’s own operas we find that the 
musical inspiration varies with the quality 
of the poetry and the impressiveness of the 
dramatic situation. The love duo in the 
second act of “Tristan und Isolde” might 
be cited as an exception; but it must be 
remembered that while the dialogue in this 
scene is of no great value, the situation 
itself was such as to call for the composer’s 
highest powers of emotional eloquence. 

Wagner needed no famous play by 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller or Sardou to 
help him to success. He went to the poets 
for suggestions, but his plots are his own, 
and his text-books, from every point of 
view, are so superior to those of most 
other operas that it seems almost absurd to 
call them librettos. 

As long as no attention was paid to the 
libretto, it would have been foolish for .the 
prima donna to take herself seriously as 
an actress. Pasta was born in 1798, and to 
her, says Sutherland Edwards, in his “His- 
tory of the Prima Donna,” belongs the 
credit of having introduced genuine acting 
into opera. Before her time “the Italian 
singers contented themselves with the con- 





ventional expression, the mechanical ges- 
ticulation, by which operatic singing will 
always be more or less disfigured; so diffi- 
cult is it to find vocal and histrionic talent 
combined in -the same artist. But when 
Pasta had once shown how beautiful music 
might be rendered intensely dramatic, the 
singers of her time were obliged, as best 
they could, to follow her example.” 


HEINRICH GEBHARD’S WORK 








Boston Pianist Plays at Wellesley and in 
Providence, R. I. 


Boston, March 15.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
the Boston pianist, who took part in a con- 
cert given by the American String Quartet 
in Steinert Hall last week, playing the 
Schumann Quintet, has had several impor- 
tant engagements recently, among which 
was an appearance before the Mangus Club, 
at Wellesley College, and at a concert in 
Providence, March 8. - 

In Wellesley Mr. Gebhard played before 
a very large and enthusiastic audience. His 
program included compositions by Brahms, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, 
Tschaikowsky, Gebhard and Liszt. At the 
close of the recital he was applauded 
warmly and was obliged to add three en- 
cores to the printed program. His success 
at this concert was repeated at the Provi- 
dence concert. 

On March 24 Mr. Gebhard will give a 
recital at Bradford Academy, Bradford, 
Mass., and a recital at Andover Academy, 
March 25. 

Plans are already being made for Mr. 
Gebhard’s tour of the country during the 
season of 1909-10, and it is apparent that 
he will have a successful season. D. L. L. 





C. H. Hamilton’s Success in Opera 


Abroad 


Boston, March 9.—Friends in Boston of 
Carl Hamilton Hopkins have received in- 
formation of his success in opera in Milan, 
Italy, where he recently made his début 
in “Traviata.” Mr. Hopkins has taken the 
stage name of Carlo Felpi, and includes in 
his répertoire “Faust,” “Poliuto,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Favorita,” “Lucia” and “La Forza 
del Destino.” Mr. Hopkins is a native of 
Indiana, and lived five years in Boston, 
during which time he studied constantly 
with Charles B. Stevens, one of Boston’s 
well-known teachers of singing. 
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Has Become a Necessity 


Detroit, Micu., March 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I enclose my subscription. Your paper 
has become a necessity to me, and I look 
forward each week to its coming with 
great pleasure. JosepH L. Hour. 
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KNBISBLS PERFORM 
SCHUBERT QUINTET 


This Beautiful Work a Feature of 
the Fifth New York 
Concert 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its fifth con- 
cert in Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday evening, 
March 9. The first number on the pro- 
gram was an offering to the Mendelssohn 
centenary, and consisted of that composer's 
Octet in E Flat Major. The assisting 
artists were Edouard Déthier and Artur 
Argiewicz, violinists; Joseph Kovarik, 
viola, and Leo Schulz, ’cello. 

This composition, which was written at 
the age of seventeen, and a year before 
“The Midsummer Night’s Dream” over- 
ture, shows as perfect an inspiration and 
formal sense as the composer ever after- 
ward evinced. 

The movement most pleasing to the audi- 
ence, and the movement which is perhaps 
best, intrinsically, was the third movement, 
the Scherzo, which was greatly applauded. 
Mendelssohn is at his best in these tricksy, 
fanciful movements. This movement 
seemed to call for the eight instrumerts, 
which cannot be said of all the other move- 
ments, some of which presented ideas that 
would have been equally fitting for the 
quartet. 

The second movement, Andante, is 
smooth but unimportant. The finale, 
Presto, is of the greatest brilliancy, and 
was taken at a breakneck speed and proved 
very inspiriting. The ensemble work of 
the increased organization was up to 
Kneisel standards. The Kneisel spirit in- 
fused all the players. 

Willem Willeke and Mrs. Lillie Sang- 
Collins gave an excellent performance of 
the Corelli Sonata for ’Cello and Piano. 
These early and perfect Italian works are 
far from the spirit of to-day, but afford 
the greatest enjoyment, if we are suffi- 
ciently able to forget the bustle of Ameri- 
can life and assume the suavity of early 
Italian civilization. 

The program closed with the _ great 
Quintet in C Major, with two ‘cellos, by 
Schubert. This work may fairly be ranked 
above the Unfinished Symphony, and is 
one of the most beautiful and inspired 
works in all the range of music. In form 
and general treatment, like Beethoven, the 
spirit is, however, more ethereal and 
opaline, although there is a generous ro 
bustness in the last two movements. Leo 
Schulz carried the extra ‘cello part. This 
perfect concert, given in something ap- 
proximating to the usual Kneisel weather, 
awakened the greatest enthusiasm in the 
audience. 





L. A. Russell’s Summer Classes 


Louis Arthur Russell, of the Normal In 
stitute of Music, Carnegie Hall, announces 
a special Summer course of study for 
teachers and professionals wishing to work 
with the Russell books in modern methods 
of music study. The courses for the Sum- 
mer classes are planned for pianists, vocal- 
ists and public class workers, supervisors, 
etc., with a course in harmony and analysis. 
The sessions will be held in the institute 








Mary Angell, Chicago Pianist, Has 
Had Forty Appearances This Season 














MARY ANGELL 


March 15.—Mary Angell, the 
expositor of the art of 


(_ HICAGO, 
distinguished 
Leschetizky, has been one of the successes 
of the season in the middle West under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann. Up to 
date this season she has played over torty 
concerts with gratifying results, in that 
many returns have been booked upon the 
strength of her first impression. Recently 
she played at the residence of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer on the Lake Shore Drive before a 


social gathering and made a most pro 
nouncedly pleasant impression. Mrs, Palm- 
er, who is a connoisseur, commended Miss 
Angell in the highest terms. The _ bril- 
liancy and precision of her playing indi- 
cate plainly that she belongs to the vir- 
tuoso class. She plays discriminatingly, 
and has a large classic répertoire. In ad- 
dition to her qualities as a brilliant and 
convincing instrumentalist, she brings to 
bear decided advantages as a_ beautiful 
woman an ee 





at Carnegie Hall and in the Newark divi- 
sion of the Russell schools, the College of 
Music. Special normal classes for teachers 
will be held Tuesdays and Fridays in New 
York during five weeks from June 28. 


Gertrude Peppercorn Here Next Season 


R. E, Johnston will have Gertrude Pep- 
percorn, the talented young English pian 
ist, among his artists for next season. 
Since Miss Peppercorn’s American tour 
two years ago she has been playing in Eng- 
land and Continental Europe, with brilliant 
success. Her work is distinguished by its 
classic purity of style and interpretation, 


and she is rapidly taking high rank in her 
profession. She expects to be in America 
about two months, playing in the United 
States and Canada, 


No Other Musical Periodical Half as 
Good 


ALLEGAN, Micu., March 10, 19009. 
lo the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I devour every line of MusicaAL AMERICA, 
and know of no other musical periodical 
half as good. That knowledge contained 
in MusicAL AMERICA is authentic. 

Mrs. A. W. SHERWaOD. 


MARCH IS EVENTFUL 
IN MUSICAL PARIS 


Brilliant Programs for Concert- 
Goers in the French Capital 
—A Debussy Evening 


March 1.—March is to 
month of 


Paris, FRANCE, 
be characteristically a storm 
worth-while musical events. I have here 
a collection of six as superior programs as 
could be arranged to tempt the most intelli- 
There is the concert to be 
Student Hostel by Henri 
Casadesus’ Société des Instruments An- 
ciens, of which society Camille Saint-Saéns 
is president. They are giving five of the 
most irresistible works of ancient musical 
literature. 

There are the two concerts of the Trio 
Chaigneau and Gail Gardner, the American 
singer, for March 4 and 11. There is the 
Bach “Passion According to St. Matthew,” 
with Vincent d’Indy directing and Guil- 
mant at the organ, There is Harold Bauer, 
the ever-welcome, playing seethoven, 
Bach, Brahms, Liszt, Schumann = and 
Chopin on March 10, and there is the 
grand festival “en deux séances” of Félix 
Mottl and orchestra, in the works of Rich 
ard Wagner, March 17, and the works of 
Beethoven and Berlioz, March 20. 

Besides these, there are the regular 
Tuesday concerts of the Société Philhar- 
monique, those of the Cercle Musicale, 
with which one is rarely ennuyé; and 
those intimate weekly soirées with the 
Quatuor Parent at the Schola. A season 
of anticipated intemperance for the musical 
gourmet, to change the metaphor. 

Of last week’s stuff one remembers as 
artistically nourishing the Debussy evening 
in Salle Plegel, with the Quatuor Parent, 
Mme. Mellot-Joubert, who lends her gra- 
cious concurrence frequently to the orches- 
tras of Messieurs Chevillard and Colonne, 
and Mile. Didry, the pianist, who seemed 
to be unknown to most of the audience, 
but who left no doubt with us that she 
knows and loves the art of Debussy. She 
played five of his piano works, Mme. 
Mellot-Joubert sang three of his danger- 
ously languorous songs with verses of 
Pierre Louys, and the Quatuor Parent 
played his string quartet, the second and 
the poignant third movements of which 
are known to New York musicians by 
grace of the Kneisel Quartet. The atmos- 
phere of this little concert was rarely in- 
telligent. 


gent musicians. 
given at the 


*> = * 


After this came more modernity. The 
Paris public demands at least a_ yearly 
manifestation of the genius of Reynaldo 
Hahn. Such a privilege was afforded last 
luesday, when the Philharmonique pro- 
gram was arranged and directed by this 
young composer. The gem of the evening 
was “The Ball of Beatrice d’Este,” a suite 
written for wind instruments, two harps 
and piano, the latter played by Hahn, who 
at the same time presided over the entire 
ceremony. For “The Ball of Beatrice 
d’Este” is and will ever remain a “cere 
mony.” Reynaldo Hahn has produced in 
this suite a little masterpiece which sweeps 
his listeners back into the pagan pageantry 
of the fifteenth century. 

LoutseE LLEWELLYN 
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BOSTON HEARS OPERATIC 
NOVELTY OF VERDI’S 





Fourth Act of “La Forza del Destino” 
Sung by Commonwealth Opera 
Company 
Boston, March 15.—The Commonwealth 
Opera Company, G. Lo Giudice-Fabri, di- 
rector and manager, presented the fourth 
act of Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” and 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” at Jor- 
dan Hall last Monday evening. The cast 


for “La Forza” included Rose Thayer 
Thomas as Leonora; G. L. Fabri, Don 
Carlo; F. Manetta, Don Alvaro, and P. Da 


Ru, Padre Guardiano. In “Cavalleria” the 
cast included Anna Rein, Asunta Michelini, 
Goldie Mandel, D. Lippi and P. Da Ru. 

The overture to Verdi’s opera was played 
by an orchestra of thirty, under the direc- 
tion of Henri G. Blaisdell, and the princi- 
pals were assisted by a chorus of fifty 
voices from the Bostom Opera Club, G. L. 
Fabri, director. 

Mr. Fabri deserves credit for presenting 
for the first time in Boston a portion of 
one of Verdi’s famous masterpieces. The 
voices were excellent, and showed careful 
training in the essentials of opera singing. 
The action also was good. The first scene 
in the act from “La Forza” gave Mr. Fabri 
and Mr. Manetta an opportunity for the 
display of the dramatic qualities of their 
voices, and these opportunities were not 
lost. The second scene of the act was ef- 
fective and beautiful. 

The performance of “Cavalleria” was 
creditable in every way. Many perform- 
ances by visiting opera companies have 
been given with far less artistic success 
than was manifest in this performance. 

The fourth act of “Il Trovatore,” with 
Mrs. Emma Howe-Fabri as Leonora, Ma- 
rion Littlefield as Azucena, G. L. Fabri as 
Conte Di Luna, and F. Manetta as Man- 
rico, was given Tuesday evening, and 
“Cavalleria,” with the same cast as on the 
previous evening, was repeated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fabri have long been inti- 
mately associated with opera work, Mr. 
Fabri having been prominent in opera man- 
agement and in singing in opera himself in 
Italy previous to his coming to this coun- 
try, and it is their intention to make the 
Commonwealth Opera Company one of the 
important organizations of the kind in this 
country. They purpose giving Italian 
operas rarely heard in this country, and 
also to bring out new operas by American 
composers. D. lL. L. 





Glad to Be a Regular Subscriber 


BetMmont, Mass., March 8, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I enclose subscription to your able paper. 
Its pages are valuable both for information 
concerning the musical world and also for 
helpful suggestion. I am glad I am a regu- 
lar subscriber. HELEN S. Leavitt. 


A POPULAR YOUNG TENOR 





Harry Barnhart Has Made a Special 
Study of American Songs 





HARRY BARNHART 


Harry Barnhart, the tenor, who is being 
more and more frequently heard in New 
York, has been engaged for the Lindsborg 
“Messiah” festival at Lindsborg, Kan., 
April 5-11, where he will sing the tenor 
roles in the “Messiah” and “Elijah.” He 
will also give a recital there and others 
en route. Before coming to New York 
two years ago Mr. Barnhart lived in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, in which lat- 
ter city he was involved in the war be- 
tween the two choral organizations, and 
triumphed eventually with his Apollo Club 
production of the “Messiah,” showing great 
ability and much magnetism as a conductor. 

Besides singing the standard classic 
works, Mr. Barnhart has made a special 
study of the songs of American composers, 
and more especially those which are expres- 
sive of Western life. He has been very 
successful with American composers’ de- 
velopments of songs of the Indians, cow- 
boys, Spanish-Californians, and negroes, 
and has won for himself a distinctive place 
in the interpretation of these vivid musical 
expressions of primitive American life. 
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LATEST SONGS BY 


HELENA BINCHAM 


** Sunset and Evening Star,’"‘ 


** Love the Rover,”’ 
Is My Heart 
Mme, Ragna Linne. 
* Drifting.”” For sale at all music stores or of the publishers, 


sung by David Bispham, ‘* Of What 
Singing,” brilliant concert waltz, used by 
* Life With You,” ‘Jes Yo Wait,” 


ILLINOIS MUSIC CO., 6119 CREENWOOD AVERUS, GHGARS. 





FEDERATION JUDGES 
DECIDING CONTEST 


Compositions Submitted to Final Com- 
mittee in Music Clubs’ National 
Competition 
Mempuis, March 15.—The judges and 
the committee of the American Composi- 


tion Contest are busy. As soon as the 
submitted manuscripts have been passed 
upon by the judges they will be returned to 
the committee and forwarded to the own- 
ers. Mrs. Jason Walker, chairman, reports 
several clubs having sent contributions to 
the prize fund within the past week. 
Among others the Tuesday Musical, of 
Springfield, Mass.; Matinée Musical, of 
Philadelphia ; Treble Clef, of Newton, Kan., 
and two Mississippi clubs, the Biloxi and 
Greenwood clubs, have contributed. 

The Beethoven String Quartet, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., filled an engagement for the 





Beethoven Club, of Ripley, Tenn. on 
March 12. The quartet, which includes 
Kathrine Seay Falls, Roberta Conway, 


Vera and Helen Watson, was assisted by 
Florence Walcott Donaldson and Mrs. E. 
F. Stapleton. 

The March concert for the Wichita 
Musical Club, of Wichita, Kan., was in 
charge of Mrs. Cubbon and Mrs. Gill. The 
program consisted of music by Russian 
composers. 

Probably the busiest club in the Federa- 
tion is the Saint Cecelia Society of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. In the busy days of prep- 
aration for the coming meeting of the 
national federation, the club is doing much 
regular work in educational lines and the 
department of philanthropy is always ac- 
tive. Following the free concert given at 
the Auditorium on February 14 the depart- 
ment gave an attractive program at the 
Soldiers’ Home on Thursday, the 18th. 
Mrs. Herbert Terryberry had charge of 
the Sunday concert. 

The Treble Clef department of the 
Woman’s Club, of Charlotte, N. C., gave 
an interesting program containing papers 
on counterpoint and the violin and many 
musical numbers at the Auditorium of Eliz- 
abeth College on March 10. Mrs. A. D. 
Glascock, Mrs. H. F. Anderson and Annie 
Grier participated. 

French music was the subject for study 
at the last meeting of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Music Club of Knoxville, Tenn. Mrs. 
Delpuech was in charge of the program, 
which consisted of works by the following 
composers: Jonciers, Debussy, Chaminade, 
Bemberg, Godard, Saint-Saéns and Dubois. 
They were rendered by Misses Duncan, 
Bell, Kellar, Busch and Franz and Mrs. 
Freligh, Mr. Howes, Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
—_ Florence Fair is president of the 
club. 

The Schubert Musical Club, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., gave a Schumann recital on 
March 1. Charlotte Waite and Mrs. A. E. 
Curtenius arranged the attractive program. 
On March 29 a recital will be given by 
Margaret Cobb, pianist, and Della Sprague, 
vocalist. 

From Mrs. A. C. Potter, of the Morning 
Musical of Oneida, N. Y., come flattering 
reports of the work being done by the 
younger members of that club, especially 
the Misses Mehr, Bailey and Maxon. An 
interesting number on the February pro- 
gram was a flute solo by Mrs. MacCandie. 

Through the efforts of a charitable mem- 
ber of the Beethoven Club the Schildkret 
Hungarian Orchestra appeared at the Good- 
wyn Institute in Memphis, Tenn., on March 
4. The proceeds of the concert were given 
to a Memphis charity. 

Nota NANcE OLIVER. 





Jean Gerardy the ’cellist, has been playing 
in London. 


BALTIMORE OPERA PLANS 


Metropolitan Company Promises. Big 
Things for Next Season 


BattimoreE, Mp., March 10—The an- 
nouncement of the plans made by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company for next season 
is causing great interest here. The promise 
is made that a new era is about to begin 
in the local history of music, and that the 
forthcoming offerings will include both 
grand opera and opera comique. 

This company appeared at the Lyric The- 
ater Saturday evening in a double bill— 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” in 
German, and “Pagliacci.” In the former 
the title rdles were sung by Marie Matt- 
feld and Rosina Van Dock, respectively, 
the Gretel being specially commended by a 
large audience. Louise Homer won ap- 
plause as the Witch, and Otto Goritz as the 
Father. 

Bernice de Pasquale was given a warm 
reception as Nedda in the Italian opera, and 
Caruso scored his usual success as Canio. 
Hertz conducted both operas. 








The Work “Musical America” Is Doing 


Mason & HAMLIN Co., 
Boston, March 12, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest in recent 
issues of Musicat America letters which 
have been reproduced, of which you have 
been in receipt at your office, and in which 
the writers have called particular attention 
to the service you are doing for the Ameri- 
can musician. 

This is a subject which interests me very 
much indeed, and I join heartily with your 
other communicators who have written you 
in recognition of the vast work your paper 
is doing in this direction. 


Henry L. Mason. 





Damrosch Engages Bertram Schwahn 


Bertram Schwahn is a young. baritone 
who is rapidly coming to the front, and 
whose excellent voice and musicianship are 
gaining him the recognition he deserves. 
He has been engaged to sing by Walter 
Damrosch in one of his Tschaikowsky pro- 
grams. He has been re-engaged at the Mt. 
Morris Baptist Church with a substantial 
increase in salary, and his manager, Wal- 
ter R. Anderson, is booking a tour for him 
through Ohio for the month of April. 





Mrs. Clifford Marshall, the well-known 
soprano of the Normal Institute of Music 
of New York and Newark, N. J., gave a 
song recital in Newark Wednesday even- 
ing, March 17. Mrs. Marshall created a 
fine impression at the concert of the Ora- 
torio Society of Newark last week as Leon- 
ara in Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, 
“Lorelei.” The local press speak of this 
rising young artist’s work as of a high 
order, praising the quality of voice and the 
excellent reading of the role. 





Gottfried H. Federlein, organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, New York, has begun a series of 
Lenten recitals on Wednesday evenings in 
March, the dates being March 3, I0, 17, 
24, and 31. The programs include many of 
the more famous compositions for organ. 





Ernst Wendel, now of Konigsberg, Prus- 
sia, formerly concert master of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, has been appointed 
Carl Panzer’s successor as conductor of the 





Philharmonic Concerts in Bremen, Ger- 
many. 
Raoul Pugno played César Franck’s 


Symphonic Variations for piano and or- 
chestra at a recent Colonne Concert in 
Paris. The work is commended as a wel- 
come relief from the hackneyed concertos. 
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RICHARD ARNOLD’S INTERESTING CA REER 





Retiring Concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orchestra Began Directing 
at the Age of Twelve—His Distinguished Associates 


Richard Arnold, the retiring concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the coming manager under 
the new régime, has again made public the 
reasons for the reorganization of the oldest 
orchestral society in the United States. As 
told in a previous issue of MusicaL AMER- 
cA, Mr. Arnold declared to a representa- 
tive of the New York Sun that a mutual 
organization with its uncertain returns can- 
not compete with the well-paid opera or- 
chestras, nor can artistic work be done 
when substitutes are sent to rehearsals. 
And then he compared the salaries of mu- 
sicians to-day with those of musicians 
when he first came to America, to the detri- 


ment of the player of to-day, who receives 
no more than his father did. 

Mr. Arnold’s varied experiences furnish 
an historic example of the progress of 
music in America. Says Mr. Arnold: 

“We were a family of musiciaris. Both 
my father and my older brothers played 
and I took lessons first from my father. 
We drifted to Columbus, O., when we 
landed here and later went to Memphis. 

“I was conducting an orchestra in a the- 
ater there as a boy of twelve when Matt 
Peels’s Minstrels came to play there. That 
was in 1863. It was while the organization 
was playing there, in the Southern The- 
ater, I think it was. 

“The manager came to my father, said 
he had gone to hear me conduct and he 
wanted me to go along with the show as 
its conductor. My father refused on the 
ground that it was ridiculous for a boy of 
twelve to leave his home and go traveling 
about the country. When the manager 
persisted my father said that | might go 
on condition that my older brother be taken 
along to keep an eye on me. He was to 
play in the orchestra. 

“The manager accepted those terms and 
for a year I was away from home. When 
I came back it was with the intention of 
going abroad to study. I kept the secret 
to myself, telling only my mother, until 
the day before I was ready to start for 
New York. I sailed in 1864, spent three 
years in study in Leipsic and then came 
back to begin my career as a New York 
musician. 

“When I came back from Europe after 
studying violin three years in Leipsic, I did 
as many young musicians have to do at this 
very day. I took a place in a theater or- 
chestra and was, moreover, at Niblo’s Gar- 
den during the first production of ‘The 
Black Crook.’ And I could not pick out the 
instrument I wanted. I had to play the 
drum. 

“When I became the concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, twenty-four 
years ago, the orchestra was almost as large 
as it is to-day. Of course, all the eighty 
men that played were not members of the 
Philharmonic Society. We engaged out- 
siders just as we do to-day. 


“After a year or two I went with the 
society up to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and there we played until we 
moved uptown to Carnegie Hall. The con- 








RICHARD ARNOLD 


He Will Manage the Affairs of the New 
Philharmonic Society of New York 


ductors I have played under there were 
Thomas, Seidl, Paur, Walter Damrosch 
and Safonoff, in addition to the visiting 
conductors who came during the two 
years we had that arrangement. They in- 
cluded Felix Weingartner, Karl Panzer, 
Edouard Lamourreux, Max Fiedler, Fritz 
Steinbach, Henry Wood, William Mengel- 
berg and Victor Herbert.” 

Mr. Arnold was for a while the concert- 
master of the Symphony Society when Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch founded it in Carnegie 
Hall to give concerts there. 

“T resigned that post, because I realized 
how impossible it was for me to act in 
the same capacity in two different if not 
exactly rival orchestras. For some time 
I played with Theodore Thomas, but our 
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relations were severed temporarily in Phil- 
adelphia during the Centennial Summer. 
I had been his first violin for seven years. 

“When I went into Thomas’s orches- 
tra,” Mr. Arnold said, “he was giving his 
concerts in the old Central Park Garden, 
which used to stand at the corner of Fifty- 
ninth street and Broadway. He did a great 
work for musical taste in this country not 
only in New York but in other cities by his 
travels with his orchestra. 

“He also trained up many good musi- 
cians. Conductors to-day will take the 
trouble to work with their individual play- 
ers, but not all of them with the interest 
that Thomas took. And no musician could 
ever deceive him.” 





Program of Arthur Foote’s Compo- 


sitions 


Boston, March 15.—A musicale of un- 
usual interest was given before the Ladies’ 
Musical Club of Taunton, Mass., last Tues- 
day afternoon by Arthur Foote, the pianist 
and composer, Mrs. Frances Dunton 
Wood, soprano, and Anna Miller Wood, 
mezzo-contralto, the occasion being styled 
“An afternoon with the composer and his 
works.” The program was made up en- 
tirely of compositions by Mr. Foote, in- 
cluding his Suite in D minor, two poems 
from Omar Khayyam, Prelude in D minor 
for the left hand, Romance from Suite in 
C minor and “Exaltation,” for the piano, 
played by Mr. Foote, and these songs: “On 
the Way to Kew,” “Ashes of Roses,” “A 
Song of Four Seasons,” “Once at the An- 
gelus” and “The Eden Rose,” sung by Miss 
Wood; “Love in Her Cold Grave Lies,” 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” “Bi- 
sesa’s Song,” “In Picardie” and “O Swal- 
low, Flying, Flying South,” sung by Mrs. 
Wood; also these duets: “Summer Night,” 
“It Is the Voice of Spring,” “A Song from 
the Persian” and “I Fly Like a Bird.” 

D. L. L. 





Albany Ritchie at the Metropolitan 


A variation in the program of the Metro- 
politan Opera House last Sunday evening 
were two choruses, one of male and the 
other of mixed voices, singing without the 
orchestra. The men gave the chorus to 
“Frescobaldi,” by Veneziani, and the second 
chorus was “Li Mulino,” by Weyts. Albany 
Ritchie, the violinist, gave much pleasure 
in a beautiful rendition of Sinding’s “Ro- 
mance” and Wieniawski’s “Tarantella.” 
Bernice di Pasquale won well-deserved 
plaudits and the presentation of a bouquet 
in a duet with Riccardo Martin and an aria 
from “Traviata.” Mattja von Niessen- 
Stone delighted by her singing of an aria 
from “Le Prophete,” followed by two 
songs. Ester Adaberto also sang. 





to Come with the Dresden 


Orchestra 


Malata 


R. E. Johnston announces that Oskar 
Malata, first conductor of the Royal Opera 
of Dresden, is to accompany the Dresden 
Philharmonic Orchestra on its American 
tour, and will have charge of the opera 
performances, choruses and oratorios. The 
conductor of the orchestra, Willy Olsen, 
will conduct for the symphonies, and the 
assistant conductor, Victor I. Clark, has 
charge of the matinées and smaller orches- 
tral numbers. 





Success of a Mehan Pupil 


Mrs. Mary Jordan Fitzgibbon, contralto 
of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently gave a recital in 
Scranton, Pa., winning an instantaneous 
success. Mrs. Fitzgibbon has a contralto 
voice of much variety in quality, and she 
sings with much artistic intelligence. 


PHILADELPHIA MAYOR 
AIDS ITS ORCHESTRA 


Reyburn Offers Officially to Raise 
Appropriation of $15,000 
for Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, March 12.—QOn his first 
visit to the Art Club on Wednesday night 
as a dinner guest at the regular monthly 
meeting of the “Nameless Club,” an inner 
body of the club’s members, Mayor Rey- 
burn signalized his advent into that circle 
by offering officially to raise $15,000 for the 
Philadelphia orchestra by to-morrow. It 
had been known that that city’s most repre- 
sentative musical body was in need of 
funds, self-confessedly, but it had not been 
known, even among many valued friends 
of the orchestra, that it was in straits as to 
carrying out its Summer plans. 

The Mayor’s offer means that the orches- 


tra will not disband to-morrow and be split 
up by the New York Philharmonic, which 
is earnestly seeking players in the personnel 
of both the Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
orchestras. 

It was following an address by one of 
the club’s members, telling of the situation 
confronting the orchestra, that the Mayor 
asked to be heard. 

He expressed his regret of the existent 
conditions, and told of his appreciation of 
what the famous orchestra had done, mu- 
sically, for the city, telling of it being 
classed among the half dozen great orches- 
tras of America in the “symphony,” or 
highest grade, all of which are the peers of 
the best of the kind in Europe. 

Becoming eloquent, the Mayor spoke in 
the most kindly terms of the orchestra’s 
future, and then made his offer to take 
charge of raising the $15,000 needed, men- 
tioning his regret that the City Councils 
had not thus far passed such an appropria- 
tion bill, 

Subsequent to the meeting the Mayor 
said: 

“T talked over the matter with Mr. Hazet, 
President of the Select Council, and mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, and they 
all received the project favorably. Before 
I leave the city to-morrow night I hope to 
be in a position to give the orchestra my 
personal guarantee that the money will be 
forthcoming, thereby insuring its integ- 
rity.” 

The appropriation bill will provide that 
the orchestra shall give two public concerts 
a week next Summer, either on the north 
plaza of the City Hall or in such other dis- 
trict of the city as the Mayor may desig- 
nate. 

Mayor Reyburn voices his belief that a 
movement should be set on foot next Au- 
tumn, at the opening of the musical season, 
to provide for a permanent home for the 
orchestra, and a large endowment fund. 
Both these guarantees of the best orches- 
tral work and results in the way of public 
musical education have been obtained from 
the famous Thomas Orchestra, in Chicago. 

Theodore Thomas, known in tender ‘mu- 
sical memory as “the Father of Grand Or- 
chestras in America,” spread the gospel of 
good music for all in Chicago before his 
untimely death, and Reyburn believes that 
the spirit he aroused in the West should be 
duplicated in the much older city of Phila- 
delphia. Steps will be taken next Fall by 
wealthy men of the city looking to this end. 
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A MUSICAL TRAGEDY 








At the beginning of the first Elman re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall I noticed a young 
boy standing in the aisle near my seat, lean- 
ing against the wall. At the end of the first 
number I asked him to sit down by me, as 
I had an extra unoccupied seat. He did not 


want to take it at first, fearing that he 
could not see over people’s heads, but 
nevertheless finally did so. As Elman 


played he leaned forward on his seat in a 
concentration of attention such as I have 


seldom seen. He was as one transported, 
rapt. 

I saw at once by his attention and by his 
radiant expression and the fine mould of 
his features that he was no ordinary boy. 
I was able to have a few words with him 
between the numbers and learned that he 
played the violin, as I had supposed. I asked 
him how far he had come with it and if he 
had played in public. 

“T have studied four years,” he said, “and 
next week I shall leave school so that I can 
practice enough. Yes, I have played up- 
town a good deal and have had quite a 
little success.” I asked his name and for 
information of his family. 

“Norbert Broeder,” he told me, and wrote 
it out. “I was born in Bavaria. My father 
had an estate there, a big farm at Potok. 
That’s near Lemburg. There was a heavy 
mortgage on the farm and my father lost 
it and we came to this country. My father 
works in the Bronx and my mother has a 
musical conservatory there. She is a pian- 
ist and a graduate of the Vienna Conser- 
vatory. Some of my brothers help her.” 

“How many brothers have you?” I 
asked. 

“Seven,” 
musical but one. 
is in Florida now—and the 
the piano.” 

At the end of the concert he crowded 
eagerly down to the front to watch Elman 
at short range in the encores. Walking 
out from the concert, I asked him if he 
was interested in orchestral music. 

“IT don’t have any money to go to con- 
certs,” he said, “so I don’t hear them.” I 


“and they are all 
*cello—he 
play 


he told me, 
One plays the 
others 


learned afterward that to get into the El- 
man recital his desire had led him to go 
to the manager’s office and ask to be ad- 
mitted. His earnestness and winsomeness 
had won for him on the instant. He had 








NORBERT GUIDO BROEDER 


come all the way down from the Bronx 
with only carfares in his pocket on the 
mere chance of getting in. 

“Well,” I said, “I have tickets some- 
times, and if you would like to go, I will 
let you know beforehand.” So before we 
parted we had arranged that he should 
meet me at Carnegie Hall Thursday after- 
noons and hear the concerts of the Bee- 
thoven Cycle, which were about to begin. 
At the first one I learned that he had never 
before heard a symphony concert. He 
listened with all his ears, picked out quickly 
and named the different instruments and 
quickly understood and applied the prin- 
ciples of form, something of which I told 
him, 

At the third concert of the 
Cycle he heard the symphony of “Fate,” 
the immortal Fifth. It seemed to thrill 
and exalt him; he responded to it with his 
whole being. I had perceived before this 
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that this was a boy of a remarkable ha- 
ture, and undoubtedly of gifts correspond- 
ing. I found that he had devoured every- 
thing he could get to read about the great 
masters and their works, exhausting the 
resources of all the libraries in the Bronx. 
On his own initiative, after the first con- 
cert of the Beethoven Cycle, he had at 
once set to work to master the violin parts 
of all the Beethoven symphonies. 

The second Elman recital came on Mon- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, and I sent 
word to Norbert to be there. His brother 
George came instead, and said that Nor- 
bert was not very well. The first mail on 
Thursday morning brought me a note from 
Norbert, written, as I afterward learned, 
by his brother Henry, saying that he could 
not go to any concert before the follow- 
ing Sunday. The second mail brought me 
a letter with the following news: 

“T accordingly announce to you the un- 
expected death of my son Norbert on this 
evening.” 

It was signed Paula Broeder and dated 
February 24. 

This eager little life, scarcely begun, 
was over. I went up to the house, on 169th 
street, and learned what I expected to 
learn, that Norbert was the idol of the 
family, that he was extraordinarily gifted, 
that he was the favorite of the neighbor- 
hood and was rapidly winning a reputation 
on every hand as a violinist of remarkable 
powers and exceptional promise. Norbert 
was the fourth son of Adolph and Paula 


3roeder and was born on his father's Ba- 
varian estate, on October 29, 1893. His 
mother, a pianist of great ability, studied 


under Julius Epstein at the Vienna Con- 
servatory. The turn of Fortune’s wheel 
brought the family to America in 1990. 
They landed on July 5, and four days after- 
ward gave a concert in upper New York 
for the benefit of the sufferers from the 
Hoboken fire, which had just occurred. 
Since that time Mrs. Broeder and two of 
the older sons, starting in a modest way 
“Broeder’s Conservatory of Music,” have 
been actively engaged in teaching. 

Norbert began violin study in 1905 with 
Adolph Schubert, a graduate of the Prague 
Conservatory, and of late was making ex- 
traordinary strides. Hjalmar von Dameck, 
the violinist, recently became greatly inter- 
ested in him, and besides inviting him to play 
at his house, was helping make plans for 
the furtherance of his career. Norbert was 
exceptionally bright also in his other stud- 
ies, and graduated in 1907 from Public 
School No. 40, of the Bronx, and had 
studied for a year at the High School of 
Commerce, his lovable nature making him 
always a favorite with his schoolmates. 
During the past year he began to make 
public appearances as a violinist, first in a 
small and later in a more ambitious way. 
His last public appearance was at Walhalla, 
N. Y., where he received the gift of a 
pedigreed cocker spaniel. Child as he was, 
the moment he stepped upon the stage, 
violin in hand, he was the artist from top 
to toe. His love for the violin became a 
consuming passion. Both his mind and his 
taste, as well as his musical ability, were 
developing with extraordinary rapidity. 

Triumphs are merely proportionate at 
most, and what might almost be deemed a 
due success and fulfilment came to this 
little life toward its close. But a few weeks 
before the end Norbert was seized with an 
insatiable desire to see everything, hear 
everything, to go everywhere and include 
everything that was possible. His extreme 
winsomeness was rapidly making him 
friends, especially among persons older 
than himself, who were capable of recog- 
nizing his rare qualities of nature and the 





high degree of his gifts. He was invited 
to take part in the social ensemble playing 
of mature professionals, to play solos at 
gatherings of various kinds, and friends 
were preparing to send him to Prague for 
advanced study. 

It was on Thursday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 18, that Norbert heard the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the last great work 
which he was to hear. At the end of the 
week he was stricken with a swift and 
deadly illness and died in the arms of his 
brother Henry on Wednesday evening, 
February 24. His influence was felt be- 
yond the limits of his own home and his 
loss is mourned by many in a large com- 
munity who had come to look upon him 
as a wonderful boy. A. F. 





Akron Quartet in “Old-time” Songs 


Axron, O., March 10.—G. Adeline Voss, 
soprano; Beatrice McCue, contralto; F. 
Stephen Ejichelberger, tenor; G. C. Don- 
aldson, baritone, and Katherine Bruot, ac- 
companist, appeared in a concert of “old- 
time” songs on February 23. The program, 
which contained many old and _ favorite 
melodies, was so successful that it was 
given a second time. It will also be given 
in Kent, Sterling, Ashland and a num- 
ber of Ohio towns. 

The musical numbers at the March 2 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club were 
furnished by Beatrice McCue, contralto; G. 
C. Donaldson, baritone; Clara Hodge, pi- 
anist and Katherine Bruot, accompanist. 
The program was in charge of Rena Wills. 

The next artists’ recital before the club 
will be given by Charles E. Clemens, or- 
ganist, of Cleveland, assisted by Mrs. D. L. 
Marvin, on March 16. 
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A MUSICAL NIGHT AT THE PLEIADES 





Paul Dufault, the Canadian Tenor, Conducts a Most Successful Enter- 
tainment—John C. Freund Defends the Stage and Deprecates the 
Growing Fad to Defame and Ridicule the American Woman 


Last Sunday the Pleiades, the leading 
high-class Bohemian organization of New 
York, had a musical night, which was un- 
der the direction of Paul Dufault, the pop- 
ular and eminent French-Canadian tenor. 
The large dining hall at the Brevoort was 
overcrowded when the concert began. 

The first to appear were the Von Ende 
Violin Choir (conducted by Herwegh Von 
Ende), consisting of Lela Lowe, Josephine 
McMartin, Margaret Sandels, William 
Small, J. Frank Rice, Karl Gaffner and 
Samuel Kotlarsky, who played with much 
spirit and good tone “Zug der Frauen” and 
the introduction of the third act of “Lohen- 
grin.” 

They were followed by Miss Kripp, so- 
prano, one of Mr. Dufault’s pupils, who 
sang very prettily two songs, “Since We 
Parted,” by Allitzen, and “Because She 
Kissed Me,” by Gaynor. 

Miss Turell, alto, another of Mr. Du- 
fault’s pupils, pleased the audience greatly 
in Thomas’s “Memory,” as did another pu- 
pil of Mr. Dufault, Mrs. F. Donahoe, who 
sang with much charm Gaynor’s “Slumbet 
Song” and “In a Garden,” by C. B. Hanley. 

Mr. Dufault then introduced a fellow- 


countrywoman, a very sweet and pretty ° 


young Canadian girl, Miss Payez, who 
played a prelude by Bach with musicianly 
feeling and power. Another of Mr. Du- 
fault’s pupils, Mary Mackid, who has a nice 
mezzo-soprano voice, sang the aria “Mon 
Coeur” from “Samson et Delilah,” 

One of the hits of the evening was the 
performance of the Sextet from “Lucia,” 
arranged for four voices, in which Miss 
Remington, soprano; Miss Snelling, alto; 
Andreas Schneider, bass, and Mr. Dufault 
participated, and which was so well given 
as to arouse enthusiasm. 

Miss Hewitt, soprano, the last of Mr. 
Dufault’s pupils to appear, sang two effec- 
tive songs, “Gather the Roses,” by Sans 
Souci, and “A Birthday,” by H. Woodman. 
She was warmly applauded. 

Young Mr. Kotlarsky, who, though only 
about fifteen, has already made a reputation 
for himself as an artist of the highest prom- 
ise, played the second and last movement of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto with such mu- 
sicianly appreciation as would have done 
credit to an artist of maturity. His execu- 
tion is unusually clean. He plays with sin 
cerity and without any of those tricks which 
certain violinists use to gain the applause 
of “the groundlings.” 

Some exceedingly humorous imitations 
were then given by Miss Denton. The con- 
cert closed with a duet “The Crucifix,” by 
Faure, sung with telling effect by Mr. Du- 
fault and Mr. Schneider, followed by a 
soprano solo effectively given by Frances 
Bowne. 

After the concert was over Mr. Dufault 
invited Mr. John C. Freund, the editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, to make an address, and 
introduced him as the man who was looked 
unon to-day as “a leader in the musical up- 
lift of the country,” and as one who had 
done perhaps more than any one else to 
bring about a proper recognition of the 
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merits of the American singer, player and 
composer. 

In the course of his brief speech, Mr. 
Freund paid a compliment to Mr. Dufault, 
and then took up two of the main points 
which had been madc the preceding Sunday 
night in the address by Wilton Lackaye, 
the distinguished actor, now playing in “The 
Battle,” who had deplored the prevalence of 
poor and meretricious plays, whose evil in- 
fluence he said was felt by none more than 
by the actors and actresses themselves, and 
then contended that the remedy lay with 
the women, for it was the women who got 
the men to go to the theater. Unfortunate- 
ly, said Mr, Lackaye, the women seemed to 
prefer sensational and meretricious plays. 

Mr. Freund contended that, while there 
were no doubt some plays being produced 
which were not of a high class, or even of 
a moral character, the indictment made by 
Mr. Lackaye was altogether too sweeping. 
He said that there were a number of plays 
in every way worthy which were meeting 
with marked success and instanced “What 
Every Woman Knows,” now being pro- 
duced with Maude Adams, at the Empire; 
“The Third Degree,” at the Hudson, writ- 
ten by Charles Klein, author of “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” also a play of high char- 
acter; “Ihe Dawn of a lo-morrow,” with 
Eleanor Robson, now being produced by 
Daniel Frohman at the Lyceum. 

He referred to Mr. Mantell’s fine produc- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays, now being 
made at the New Amsterdam; spoke a good 
word for “the Traveling Salesman,” at the 
Gaiety, as well as for “The Goddess of 
Reason,” now being given, with Julia Mar- 
lowe, at Daly’s, and emphasized his position 
by calling attention not only to the very 
able play, “The Battle,” in which Mr. Lack- 
aye himself is appearing, but spoke of the 
great successes recently made by Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s “Servant in the House,” “Ihe Music 
Master,” in which David Warfield has made 
such a hit, and by “ihe Man of the Hour,” 
which had run a whole season and was cer- 
tainly a play of distinctly high character 
and purpose. 

Mr. kreund then briefly alluded to the 
enormous growth in musical culture, the 
establishment of orchestras, choral societies, 
the opening of opera houses all over the 
country and the tremendous success of the 
operatic season in New York, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia as further proof that, while 
there might be much to deplore, there was 
more to praise in both the musical and dra- 
matic situation, which gave distinct evi- 
dence that the public was becoming more 
and more inclined to support the best, both 
in Music and the Drama. 

Mr. Freund won considerable applause by 
condemning the growing tad to avuse and 
ridicule the American woman and represent 
her as nothing but a frivolous creature, who 
had no love for home lite, who desired 
only to put on fine clothes, amuse herself 
and spend her husband's money. ILhere 
might be some such, he said, as there were 
in every large city—in every small one, for 
that matter—but the great majority of 
American women were devoted to their 
husbands and to their homes—always had 
been, He drew a graphic picture ot what 
the American ,woman had gone through, 
from the days of the early settlers, when 
she held her baby to her haif-starved breast 
and never knew at what moment the yell 
of the Indian might foretell her torture and 
death. He descrived the women of the West 
ern and Pacific States, who to-day bore the 
signs of the struggle they had gone through 
in not only helping their husbands on the 
farms, but in bringing up their children. 

As an instance of the devotion of women 
Mr. Freund described a recent visit he had 
made to a very beautiful and talented 
lady, a singer, who had a very sweet home 
life, with her beautiful little girl, and who 
had given up her own career in order to 
help her husband study his roles—and 
named Mrs. Riccardo Martin, wife of the 


successful young American tenor at the 
Metropolitan. 

“If the United States,” said Mr. Freund, 
“are what we believe they are; if they con- 
tain the most enlightened, the most pro- 
gressive and humane nation on earth; if the 
United States are to become what we hope 
they will, it is due to the American man— 
and let us never forget that behind the 
American man has always stood, with pa- 
tience, affection and self-denial, the Ameri- 
can woman!” 





Giacinta Della Rocca in Recital 


The superior playing of Giacinta Della 
Rocca, violinist, marked a pleasing recital 
at the West Side Presbyterian Church, 
Englewood, N. J., on March 9, being one 
of a series of entertainments in the musical 
and lecture course of that church. 

Della Rocca’s numbers included Brahms’s 
“Cradle Song,” Corellil’s “La Folia,” which 
was executed with much feeling and beau- 
tiful intonation; a group by Severn, “Sere 
nade,” Schubert-Remenyi; Sarasate’s “Fan- 
tasy” from “Faust’; Hubay’s “Zaphyr,” 
Sarasate’s “Zapateado” and Mendelssohn's 
Finale from Concerto. 

George S. Madden, basso-bariténe, also 
took part, and the accompanying of Mme 
Della Rocca was noteworthy. 





Mr. Klein Resigns from N. A. T. of S. 


Hermann Klein has announced his resig- 
nation from the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing in a letter addressed 
to Mme, Anna E. Ziegler, founder of the 
organization, Mr. Klein gives as the cause 
of his action the “radical and often so in- 
temperately expressed” differences of opin- 
ion among the members and the substitution 
of personalities for honest and impartial 
discussion, A new executive board is being 
formed by the association, which has an- 
nounced its intention of devoting its ef- 
forts in the near future to securing legis- 
lation making it necessary for teachers of 
singing to obtain licenses. 





Constantino Tour Announced 


Florencio Constantino, the noted Spanish 
tenor of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
will sail for Paris on the White Star liner 
Oceanic on April 14, to attend to some busi 
ness there prior to his sailing for Buenos 
Ayres, South America, where he will sing 
at the Teatro Colon during the Summer 
months. Constantino will return to the 
United States early next Fall and go on a 
short concert tour before resuming his work 
with the Manhattan Opera Company. His 
contract with Oscar Hammerstein is for 
four more years. J. E. Francke is arrang- 
ing his tour. G. B. S. 


FOURTH CONCERT OF 
TSCHAIKOWSKY CYCLE 


Mozartiana Suite and Fifth Sym- 
phony Played by New York 
Orchestra 


The fourth concert of the Tschaikowsky 
Cycle was given by the Symphony Society 
of New York, Walter Damrosch, conduct- 
or, at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
March 14. The program was as follows: 


Suite No. 4, “Mozartiana,’’ Opus 61 (1887-88), 
Gigue in D; Menuet in D; Preghiera (Ave verum) ; 
Theme and Variations. Waltz Movement from 
“Serenade” for Strings. Symphony No. 5, in E 
Minor, Opus 64 (1888-89). 


This was by far the most important con- 
cert given in this cycle, and brought out 
the largest and most enthusiastic audience 
that has yet attended these concerts. Mme 
Kaschowska was ill, and in place of her 
songs there was substituted the Waltz 
movement of the “Serenade,” for strings. 

The “Mozartiana” Suite is not often 
heard. This tribute to Mozart is not in the 
nature of an out-and-out imitation of Mo- 
zart’s style, but is rather the expression of 
the mood into which Mozart throws Tschai- 
kowsky. The delightful Gigue seems dis- 
proportionately short. The Preghiera, based 
on Liszt’s arrangement of the Motet, “Ave 
verum corpus,” is more Wagnerian than 
Mozartian, and is redolent of “Lohengrin.” 
The Variations of the fourth movement 
have episodes of great originality. The solo 
violin passage was played by Mr. Mannes 
in his characteristic excellent style. 

The Fifth Symphony represents an effort 
of Tschaikowsky’s to bring something great 
and orderly out of the chaos of his life, and 
he succeeded in a great degree. After the 
nightmare of the Fourth Symphony, the 
Fifth comes to us more as the experience of 
a normal man. It was splendidly played at 
this concert. It was obviously a carefully 
prepared performance, and the vigor of the 
first movement, the deep poetry, so tragic- 
ally interrupted, of the second; the charm 
of the waltz movement, and the strange, 
massive and yet dream-like quality of the 
last movement, were all presented in a con- 
vincing and authentic manner. The Fifth 
Symphony stands well the test of time, and 
takes rank with the greatest of Tschaikow- 
sky’s works. At the next and last concert 
of the cycle the “Pathetique” will be given. 


A. F. 











ELEANOR EVEREST FREER AND HER COMPOSITIONS 








Mrs. Eleanor Everest Freer, whose com- 
positions have been coming into notice 
during the last few years, is the daughter 
of Cornelius Everest, of Philadelphia, who 
was her first master. Upon finishing her 
school years she was sent abroad for study, 
and remained for some time under the di- 
rection of Mme. Mathilde Marchesi, in 
Paris. During these years Mrs. Freer, then 
Miss Everest, came in contact with many 
noted people of the day in the musical 
world, and appeared in concerts with Liszt, 
who accompanied her in the singing of some 
of his own songs, and with Godard and 
others. 

At the death of her father, Mrs. Everest 
returned from Paris and entered actively 
into the work of teaching. For two years 
she was the Marchesi representative at the 
National Conservatory of Music, in New 
York City. In 1891 she married Archibald 
Freer, a physician. Mr. and Mrs. Freer 
lived for seven years in Europe, taking up 
their residence in Leipsic. Since 1898 Mrs. 
Freer has lived in Chicago, which is her 
husband’s home. 

Mrs. Freer is an inveterate worker, an 
overworker, one might almost say, and has 
produced a great number of songs upon 
many of the best poems in the English lan- 
guage. In fact, she has styled her work a 
“Song Literature upon English Classic 
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Verse.” She has laid great stress upon the 
choice of the best poems in the language, 
and has set lyrics of Browning, Austin Dob 
son, William Watson, Alice Meynell, Suck- 
ling and many other poets of similar rank. 
Her songs are over one hundred in num- 
ber, and some of them have been given in 
concert by so distinguished a singer as 
David Bispham. Her best efforts have been 
expended upon a setting of all of Mrs. 
srowning’s forty-four “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” Mrs. Freer is both ambitious 
and highly gifted, and has the will to make 
a place for herself in musical composition. 





Florence Hinkle in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 15.—Florence Hin- 
kle, soprano, was the artist at the musicale 
of the St. Ambrose Society on March 11. 
She sang, with great success, songs ranging 
from Glick and Handel to Arensky and 
Puccini. 
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Not in a dream, as Diana to Endymion, 
did the Goddess of Liberty first truly re- 
veal herself to me, but in her proper per- 
son upon her pedestal in New York harbor, 
one bright Spring morning in 1899. The 
first glimpse of America after a first ab- 
sence abroad, and that a prolonged one, is 
a sort of second birth. We knew America 
before, that is plain; but now we know her 
why and wherefore, and the knowledge 
comes like a draught of the elixir of life. 
We know now the burden of old-world 


traditions which the mind and soul of hu- 
mankind have thrown off that we may 
breathe the air of a freer, if newer and 
cruder land. One realizes instinctively that 
an American must be a different kind of be- 
ing from all others, and that he needs his 
own institutions, his own ideas, his own 
arts. 

A singer friend of mine was recently 
advancing some ideas on the voice. A 
listener objected with the charge that the 
doctrine was revolutionary. ; 

“Well,” replied my friend, “it was a rev- 
olution that made the United States.” 

The tolerant reader who has thus far 
companioned me on these wanderjahre will 
have perceived in their experiences thus 
far a certain aimlessness, a desultoriness, 
an absence of any goal other than the gen- 
eral study of music and the technic of mu- 
sical composition. It was all intake during 
this period, all observation of things as 
they were, without thought or action toward 
adding any dubious iota to the universal 
complexity. If the tolerant reader persists 
and accompanies me upon the last part of 
this journey, “for which the first was 
made,” he will become aware of the intro- 
duction of certain disturbing elements, un- 
foreseen and unintended. If these elements 
rob the remainder of the narrative of some 
part of its inconsequentiality, they may 
compensate for the loss by adding some 
spice of adventures incident to the pursuit 
of an elusive and Protean idea. In spite of 
our most ardent longings for a care-free 
existence, responsibilities to persons, or to 
ideas, will creep in. 

The Wagner lecture, which, with the aid 
of the Luxembourg garden ducks as audit- 
ors, I had contrived in Paris, 1 now deliv- 
ered to more highly developed beings at 
Cornell University, and returned to Boston 
to spend the Summer in old haunts. 

And now a day must be recorded, in that 
Summer of 1899—a day fraught with omi- 
nous and fateful significance—a day which 
was to throw the shadow of a far-reaching 
doom upon my subsequent course in life— 
was to drive me to distant corners of the 
land and involve me in endless wars and 
controversies. Upon the day in question, 
in search of American legendary lore for 
literary purposes, | went down to Bart- 
lett’s old Cornhill book shop, in Boston. A 


clerk put into my hand a little red-brown 
book with totem poles on the cover—“In- 
dian Story and Song from North Ameri- 
ca,” by Alice C. Fletcher. Could a benefi- 
cent stroke of apoplexy have ended my 
life at that moment all would have been 
well. But, as the “Trompeter” sings, “it 
was not s0 to be.” 

I bought the book and looked it over 
carefully, as I thought. The legends im- 
pressed me much, for they took me back to 
the scenes of my early life in the West, 
and gave meaning to many vivid recollec- 
tions of things seen, but little understood. 
The Indian, his life, customs, romance—in 


‘books or in real life—constitute a world in 


‘taken 


which every American boy revels at one 
time or another. I had lived in an Indian 
village on Lake Superior, seen the Sioux in 
strange sun dances, and heard the impres- 
sive speeches of the old priests. On my 
father’s hunting expeditions we had been 
into the great woods by Indian 
guides; and I had seen Sitting Bull in 
captivity and had heard of his exploits. 
There was something almost uncannily im- 
pressive in it all, something unescapable. 
To this day I never see an Indian, espe- 
cially an Indian on horseback, even in a 
“Wild West Show,” without a _ tingling 
thrill coursing up my spine, such as I ex- 
perience from the climaxes of certain 
music. Well—the legends in the little book 
brought all this back, but I could make 
nothing, at the time, of the music. It seemed 
to me unimportant, and, as the Germans 
say, “nichtsagend,” a judgment which later 
I had most overwhelming reason to reverse. 

The Fall took me to uwew York, where I 
spent the Winter teaching, going to Ithaca 
from time to time to give lectures on mu- 
sical history at Cornell University, an out- 
come of the Spring effort in this direction. 
The book of Indian songs lay by untouched. 
The one important gain which I remember 
from this Winter’s experience is something 
which I learned from a painter. Certain of 
the remarkable canvases which I had the 
opportunity of seeing in the studio of 
Arthur B. Davies produced an effect upon 
me akin to much of Wagner’s music. I 
finally arrived at the fact that, whether or 
not they represented actual scenes from 
mythology, these particular pictures were 
mythic in expression—expressive of the 
feeling of a race, transcending mere indi- 
vidual thought or mood. This led to a dis- 
cussion of the technic of the matter, and 
finally to an understanding of some hither- 
to baffling points in Wagner’s music, and 
his means of attaining at times a super- 
personal—in short, a mythical expression. 
By this knowledge I was able to profit much 
in subsequent work with Indian music, 
which took me into mythical fields. 

A more extended course of lectures on 
musical history for Cornell was now to be 
prepared for the following season. To pre- 
pare these I went, for the Summer, to visit 
the companion of my earlier European 
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travels, whose Summer place lay on the 
wooded shores of Owasco Lake, in New 
York State. Here I pitched a tent by the 
water’s edge, under a clump of enormous 
willows, and set up a sort of rustic table 
at its doorway, so that I could sit and work, 
looking out over twelve miles of glassy or 
wind-rippled water. With a canoe pulled 
up on the beach and a few good books at 
hand, I felt like the monarch of a rich 
domain. Here I went carefully through 
the five volumes, in German, of Ambros’s 
“History of Music,” that exhaustive and 
delightfully written work at which the 
writer spent a lifetime, and then got only 
as far as Palestrina! This work is no less 


spicy reading than the critical writings and 
of Hector Berlioz. 


“Instrumentation” 


the 


Had it not been for the vast background of 
poetic and imaginative mythical and legen- 
dary lore behind these primitive tunes, and 
had it not been for my early life among the 
scenes of these legends, this would prob- 
ably not have been the case. But here was 
congenial poetic material, the substance of 
art, in inexhaustible quantity, and the spur 
of melodies twin-born with it, to set it 
moving in a musical direction. Nothing 
was more natural than to take advantage 
of the situation. In fact the combination of 
circumstances fairly called out for action 
of some kind. 

As an experimental beginning in the use 
of this material I gave some of these melo- 
dies from “Indian Story and Song” the 
harmonic setting which their legendary or 
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THE WOODED SHORES OF OWASCO LAKE 


Thus with study, canoeing, swimming and 
music, the Summer sped past. 

The Fall found me established in quar 
ters at Ithaca. Here, in leisure hours, I 
picked up the book of Indian songs again. 
This time, however, I did not play these 
melodies over on the piano, with the ele- 
mentary harmonies with which they had 
been provided. Divesting them of these 
harmonies, I sang them, as actual songs, 
softly to myself, taking pains to carry out 


the rhythms exactly as indicated. Here 
was a revelation! The melodies took on a 
new meaning. Primitive as these songs 


were, each now appeared to be a distinct 
and concentrated musical idea, some ex- 
tremely vivid in their expressiveness, and 
others less so. Even now, however, the full 
force of the rhythm, the rhythmic idea, of 
these songs did not appear. But the mate- 
rial took a strong grip on me and I was 
impelled to develop something out of it. 


mythical significance seemed to demand. 
The intention was to produce, in a small 
experimental way, sketches for piano which 
should be, in the first place, expressive of 
the legendary and mythical subject, and, in 
the second place, to employ, in doing so, 
the native Indian melodies. 
(To be continued.) 


The Review Par Excellence! 


New York, March 13, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Please find enclosed my check. Just as 
the Literary Digest is the ideal review for 
the professional man, so is MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA the review par excellence for the busy 
teacher and lover of music. 
With best wishes, 
EpovarD BLITz. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





A WEEK OF MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 





New York Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartet with Katharine Good- 
son as Soloist, and People’s Symphony with Adela Verne 
Among the Features 


Brooklyn is to have Monday 
evening performances of grand opera next 
season, according to the decision reached 
by the Academy of Music directors. The 
season will open November 8 and continue 
until April 4, omitting January Io and 24. 

Inclement did not keep away 
large audiences from several excellent con- 
certs last week. Saturday afternoon, March 
6, Walter Damrosch, who had previously 
lectured on the program of the Symphony 
Society of New York for that date, brought 
over his splendid orchestra to the Academy, 


twenty 


weather 


where it played several works by Bee- 
thoven and Tschaikowsky. Barrére was 
the soloist, and contributed the flute solo 


in the Bach B Minor Suite and a Chopin 
waltz and nocturne arranged by Taffanel. 

On March 11 the Kneisel Quartet, assisted 
by Katharine Goodson, gave its final con- 
cert in the Institute series of this season 
at the Academy of Music. The, program 
was: 


Mozart, Quartet in G Minor; Wolf, “‘Italienische 
Serenade”; Beethoven, Andante con. variazioni 
from the “‘Kreutzer’’ Sonata, A Major, Opus 47; 
Brahms, Quartet in G Munor for piano, violin, 
viola and ‘cello, Opus 25. 


Kneisel’s superior rendition of _ the 
“Kreutzer,” in which he was admirably and 
sympathetically aided by Katharine Good- 
son, won tremendous applause, which per- 
suaded him to respond with the finale from 
the same sonata. Brahms’s great piano 
quartet was superbly played. Katharine 
Goodson is one more pianist who has the 
ability and temperament to play Brahms’s 
chamber music with the clearness, smooth 
ness, nobility and fire which that exacting 
master demands. 

It was pianists’ week. Adela Verne made 
her first bow to a Brooklyn audience. The 
occasion was the first Brooklyn visit of the 
People’s Symphony forces. The object of 
this society is the giving of high-class con 
certs at low prices. The next concert—a 
chamber music recital—will take place on 
\pril 2. Miss Verne played several num 
bers originally for harpsichord, including 
Couperin’s “Mysterious Barricades” and a 


group of more modern compositions. Her 
breezy performance of Alkan’s “The 
Wind” fairly swept the audience off its 
feet. The orchestra, a picked body of 
strings, gave several Bach selections, two 
movements from “Peer Gynt” Suite and 
“Polonaise Love Scene, Finale,” from 


12. Director F. X. 


explanatory fre- 


Herbert’s Serenade, Op 
Arens, as usual, made 
marks. 

Thursday evening Leopold Wolfsohn 
gave a piano recital in Memorial Hall. His 
program included a variety of soli which 
commonly find their way into concert halls. 
Although “indisposed,” he appeared to ad- 
vantage and was rewarded with much ap- 
plause. His best work was in his Chopin 
numbers. 

Tuesday evening, March 9, Cora Reming- 
ton, soprano, and Bidkar Leete, pianist, 
gave a recital at the Pouch Mansion. Miss 
Remington has a powerful voice of wide 
range and agreeable quality. She sang with 
sympathy and expression. Bidkar Leete is 
a remarkably fine player, whose selections, 


full of technical difficulties, were such as 
are usually- attempted only by matured 
musicians. This young man, from whom 


great results can be expected, has a fine 
technic, but his most notable quality is his 
poetic manner of interpretation. Miss Rem- 
ington is a pupil of Laura Moore and solo 


soprano at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, Manhattan. 

On Wednesday evening, March Io, 
Martha Gissel, soprano, pupil of Arthur 
Claasson and member of the New York 
Rubinstein Club, gave a concert at Memo- 


rial Hall, with the assistance of Leopold 
Winkler, pianist; Franz Kaltenborn, vio 
linist, and Arthur. Rosenstein, accompanist. 
Miss Gissel is a lyric soprano who uses 
her voice easily and with expression. Her 
best work was in songs of a dramatic, col- 
oratura or brilliant character Messrs 
Winkler and Kaltenborn are artists of rec 
ognized talents, and in their several selec 
tions added to the success of the concert 

[The new four-manual electric organ of 
the Emmanuel Baptist Church was inau 
gurated Wednesday evening, March 10. G 
Waring Stebbins, organist of the church, 
assisted by Gretchen Heideklang, solo so- 
prano at Plymouth Church, gave a program 
designed to show the resources of the 
or ,T) 


xa 


Miss Heideklang, who is a pupil of Mr. 
Stebbins, has a soprano voice of great 
power and brilliancy, and her singing shows 
the good results of careful training. 

Saturday evening the Philharmonic Trio 
—Alexander Rihm, pianist; Maurice Kauf- 
man, violinist, and G. O. Hornberger, 


’cellist—was heard in an excellent program: 
Major, Op. 97, Beethoven; 


Trio, B Flat 





distinguished conductors and composers of 
his time. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs. H. C. 
Folger, Jr., invited a houseful of guests to 
her home, at No. 24 Brevoort place, to hear 


4 


Shanna Cumming, Annie Louise David, 
harpist, and Cora Sauter, ’cellist. Another 
“affair” important socially and musically 


was a musical evening at the residence of 
Mrs. C. E. Hull. Solos, vocal and instru 
mental, were given by Alma Webster-Pow 
ell, Emma Richardson-Kiister, Amelia Gray 


Clarke, Mrs. C. L. Sicard, Mrs. Lillian 
Ogle, Mrs. W. G. Hammond, Mrs. C. G 
Cozine, Mrs. F. L. Kellogg, Mrs. S. R 


Ritchie, Mrs. Richard Welsh, Louise Mun 
dell and Mrs, G. H. Ler. 


Mrs. Alfred D’A. Pearce, contralto; 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO OF BROOKLYN 


Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, Pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen, Violinist, and Paul Kéfer, 
Cellist 


Sonata for piano and violin, A Major, 
César Franck; Novelletten, Op. 29, Gade. 
[his organization has reached a high mark 
of artistic finish and ensemble. Mr. Kauf- 
man plays with breadth of style and vigor, 
qualities which lend themselves especially 
well in such works as the Sonata. 

The Tollefsen Trio is a Brooklyn or- 
ganization which will give a concert in 
Mendelssohn Hall Wednesday evening, 
March 24. The personnel of the trio is 
Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; Carl 
H. Tollefsen, violinist, and Paul Keéfer, 
‘cellist. Mrs. Tollefsen was born in Idaho. 
\t an early age she showed remarkable 
musical talent, and when but five years old 
was taken to Frankfort, where she was 
placed under the guidance of Katha Wid- 
man. In her thirteenth year she made a 
tour of the United States, after which she 
became a pupil of Paolo Gallico. In 1906 
she appeared at Mendelssohn Hall with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, perform- 
ing the difficult task of playing Rubinstein’s 
D Minor Concerto and the one by Saint 
Saéns in G minor. 

Her husband, Carl Henry Tollefsen, was 
born in England, of Scandinavian parent- 
age. When very young he was brought to 
America, where he soon began the study 
of the violin with Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Later he studied répertoire with -Franz 
Kneisel. His superior musicianship soon 
brought him to the notice of Walter Dam 
rosch, who made him a member of the 
first violin section of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Paul Kéfer, the ’cellist, who is first ’cello 
player in the New York Symphony Or- 
~hestra, was born in Paris, of Belgian de- 
scent. His early musical education was 
obtained at the conservatory at Verviers. 
In 1900 he won a first prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire. He has played in the or- 
chestras of the Opéra Comique, Colonne 
and Lamoureux, under some of the most 
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Anna Tice, soprano, and H. W. Geiger, 
pianist, took part in the musicale at the 
home of Miss Ethel McCaldin. 

In the Spring the music teachers’ fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of pupils’ recitals 
In proof of which is offered the following 
list of concerts by students: On March 6, 
the pupils of Mrs. L. Fay; March 8, those 
of Mrs. Emma B. Sibley; the Conservatory 
of Musical Art; March 9, Tobias Westlin’s 
disciples exhibited their talents in different 
branches of music. 

At the Bedford Branch Y. M. C. A,, 
Tuesday evening, March 9, a recital was 
given at which Maurice Vitke, violinist; 
Cecilia Niles, soprano; Harry McClaskey, 
tenor; M. C. Maynier and Emanuel 
Schmaulk, accompanists, took part. 

Louise Mundell, contralto, and Lila May 
Darlington, soprano, gave a recital at No. 
276 McDonough street, Thursday evening, 
March 11. Miss Mundell also held a pupils’ 
concert the following morning. 

Paul Martin, organist, and Sefior Guetary, 
tenor, contributed the musical part of the 
program of the entertainment at the Acad 
emy of Music Friday evening, March 12. 

The Mendelssohn Club, krederick Pres- 
ton, director, gave a concert at the Central 
Congregational Church on the evening of 


March 11, assisted by Hendrika Troos 


twyk, violinist; Louise M. Biggers, so- 
prano; H. L. Price, baritone, and Elsie M. 
Roelker, pianist. E. M. J 


WM. SHAKESPEARE 10 
VISIT WASHINGTON 


Noted English Singing Teacher 
Will Instruct Classes in 
National Capital 


WasHINTON, D. C., March 16.—Wash- . 
ington is much interested in the coming 
William Shakespeare, the great 
English teacher of voice, who will be the 
guest of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson and his 
pupils at the Washington College of Music. 
He will arrive early in April and will hold 
classes exclusively in that institution. Sev- 
eral musical and social events have been 
planned for Mr. Shakesneare’s visit, among 
these being a lecture on the art of sing- 
ing and a banquet tendered the singer by 
the pupils of the Washington College of 
Music. 

The various German singing societies of 
this city are gathering their forces for com- 
petition in the National Saengerfest of 
Northwestern Saengerbund, to be held in 
New York from June 19 to 24. These in- 
clude the Washington Saengerbund, the 
Arion Society and the Germania, to be 
jointly entered under the name of the 
United Singers of Washington. Arrange- 
ments have been made for Julius Lorenz 
and Carl Klein, directors of the National 
Saengerfest, to rehearse the United Sing- 
ers. The Washington organization will 
also compete for the Kaiser Wilhelm prize. 

The Washington Saengerbund will be 
heard on Sunday night in its second public 
concert, assisted by Elizabeth Dodge, so 
prano, of New York; Sam Kotlarsky, vio- 
linist, and an orchestra of forty pieces, 
under the direction of Henry Xander. 

lhe home of Lady Anderson was filled 
with guests to listen to an excellent pro- 
gram provided by Mlle. Gerville-Réache, 
mezzo-soprano of the Manhattan Opera 
House of New York; Albert Janpolski, 
baritone, with Ethel Tozier at the piano. 
The concert was under the personal direc- 
tion of Mary Cryder. 

For the second time an enthusiastic audi- 
ence greeted Adela Verne, the pianist, at 
the Columbia Theater. Her program was 
one which displayed her great versatility, 


visit of 


and was considerably lengthened by re- 
peated encores. 
Though her closing number, the Schu- 


bert-Tausig “March Militaire,” was one of 
force and brilliancy, the audience com- 
pelled Miss Verne to respond to two en- 
cores, 

The last of the series of recitals given 
by Clara Drew took place on Tuesday 
evening, when works by American com- 
posers were presented. Miss Drew showed 
the gradual development of the American 
song, the whole forming a pleasing pro- 
gram. W. H. 

The opportune discovery of two violin 
concertos by Joseph Haydn has been made 
just before the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the composer’s birth. 
Joh. Gottl. Im. Breitkopf, son of the found- 
er of the Breitkopf & Hartel firm, had, 
somewhere about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, put on one side a quantity 
of manuscript music, and it was among 
this that the parts of the two works in 
question were found. In a supplement to a 
thematic catalogue drawn up by the firm in 
1769 the concertos were indicated, but until 
now were regarded as lost. They were 
written between 1766 and 1769 for Luigi 
lomasini, leader of the prince’s band at 
Esterhazy, and in a catalogue in Haydn’s 
own hand the one in C is marked as “fatto 
per il Luigi.’ Haydn greatly admired this 
violinist’s style of interpreting his music. 





Aino Ackté, the Finnish soprano, has 
just completed a tour of thirty-six con- 
certs and performances in opera in Scan- 
dinavia and Germany. 

Tamini, the new German tenor with the 
industrious press agent, is singing with the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company in England. 
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WITH THE AMERICANS IN BERLIN 


Minor Walden Gallup Making a 
Name for Himself as 
a Pianist 


Bertin, GERMANY, March 1.—Minor Wal- 
den Gallup, of Albany, N. Y., is one of the 
most talented American students in Berlin 
to-day. He recently gave a most interest- 
ing piano program at the American 
Woman’s Club, on Miinchenerstrasse, in an 
able and artistic manner, and held his large 
and fashionable audience interested and 
enthusiastic for nearly two hours. Previous 
to coming to Berlin Mr. Gallup was a pupil 
of Mrs. Virgil, of New York, for many 
years, and toured the Eastern and Southern 
States with her as a child prodigy. He is 
now with Vernon Spencer, and musical 
America will probably hear more of this 


young man in the next few years. 

Harry Risser Patty, a voice teacher 
and chorus conductor from Los Angeles, 
Cal., who has been studying in Italy during 
the past six months, has come to Berlin to 
study with Mme. MacKenzie-Wood. Mr. 
Cleveland Bohnet, of San Antonio, Texas, 
is also a new arrival in this noted studio. 

Ellison Van Hoose, the American tenor, 
had a tremendous success at the Weigmann 
concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
in which he was engaged to sing two num- 
bers on February 13. Van Hoose sang for 
the first time in Berlin the aria of John 
from Massenet’s opera, “Herodiade.” Be- 
sides this he sang as a group Liszt’s “O 
komm in Traum” and “In Liebeslust” 
and “Botschaft,” by Brahms. He sang with 
remarkable freedom and brilliancy, and 
captivated the audience and afterward the 
press. He had many encores, and was 
obliged to respond. 

Theodore Spiering, the American violin- 
ist, played the Mendelssohn Concerto at 
the Mendelssohn centennial festival held 
at Coblenz recently. He was entertained 
by the grandson of the famous Wedler 
family, in whom Mendelssohn found such 
bosom friends. 

Francis Hendriks and Louie Siegel are 
making a short tour of Belgium, making 
their headquarters at Brussels. They ex- 
pect to return to Berlin the last of the 
month to fill important engagements here. 

Edna Dunham, soprano, of Chicago, 
sang a beauiful solo in the American 
church recently. She is a pupil of Chris 
Anderson, of Chicago, and Mme. Mac- 
Kenzie-Wood, of Berlin. Jacques Kasner, 
a New York violinist, was also heard the 
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MINOR WALDEN GALLUP 


Albany, N. Y., Pianist Who Is Winning 
Laurels in Berlin 


same Sunday in a violin solo, the Andante 
from “La Deluge” by Saint-Saéns. 

Ellison Van Hoose and wife gave a very 
delightful tea musicale at their apartments 
on Aschafenburgerstrasse Monday. Many 
beautiful songs by Jessie L. Gaynor were 
introduced. Miss Gaynor and Mrs. Lem- 
mel sang and Mrs. Gaynor was at the 
piano. 


Ernst v. Dohnanyi, the piano virtuoso 
of the Berlin Royal High School for 
Music, is devoting a great deal of space 
on his programs recently to Beethoven, in 
which, according to a good many, he fell 
short of the calling in this great master. 
In his second klavier abend last Tuesday 
evening he opened with Brahms’s Sonata in 
F Minor, op. 5, in which he revelled. This 
preceded the two less interestingly played 
Beethoven numbers, Sonatas C Sharp 
Minor, op. 27, and F Major, op. 10, No. 2. 
He also gave his own “Winterreigen,” 
op. 13. 

Roebert Griesenbeck, violinist, of New- 
ark, N. J., played a fine selection from 
Goldmark in the American church Sunday. 
He is a pupil of Lehmann and came abroad 
seven months ago for a three years’ Euro- 
pean course in music. 

The great Lilli Lehmann had another 
Lieder triumph Friday evening in the Phil- 
harmonic. The house was, as usual, sold 
out before the program began. Her pro- 
gram was as follows: Schubert—“Im 
Haine,” “In der  Ferne,” “Abschied”; 
Nachtviolen; Die Sterne; “Allmacht,” “Du 
bist die Ruh,” “Auf dem Wasser,” and 
“Erlkonig.” Schumann—‘Liebesbotschaft,” 
“Mondnacht,” “Meine Rose” and “Rése- 
lein.”” Fritz Lindemann, her famous accom- 
panist, was at the piano and received his 
share of recognition from the audience’ for 
his brilliant work. The next Lilli Lehmann 
evening will be March 12, with the Bliitner 
Orchestra in the Philharmonic Saal. 

Jason Moore. 





Next Season at Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
made announcement to the effect that it has 
under way plans for next season looking 
toward the production of grand opera in 
Italian, German, French, and, if possible, 
English, on a greater and higher scale than 
ever before. The regular operatic season 
will start on Monday, November 15, 1900, 
and will last twenty weeks, during which 
there will be 120 regular subscription per- 
formances—Ioo evenings and 20 matinées. 


INDIANA TEACHERS 
ANNOUNCE MEETING 


Annual Convention to Be Held at La- 
fayette on June 29 and 30 and 
July 1 and 2 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 15.—Announcement 
was made this week of the annual conven- 
tion of the music teachers of Indiana at 
Lafayette, June 29 and 30 and July 1 and 2. 

Preliminary to the convention a concert 
will be given in Lafayette to raise funds 
to entertain the visitors. David Baxter will 
sing Scotch ballads, Oliver Willard Pierce 
will play the piano, Charles Hansen, 
the blind church organist, will preside at 
the organ, and Hugh McGibney will be the 
violinist. All of the State officers of the 
association will attend, and working com- 
mittees will be named at the conclusion 
of the performance. 

The convention will have four evening 
concerts and eight afternoon recitals by 
artists of national reputation. It will re- 
quire the sale of 700 season tickets at $2 
each to defray the expenses. The program 
committee, headed by Mr. Pierce, of this 
city, is now at work. Requests have been 
made for Josephine Knight, of Boston, 
and Edward W. Frank, of New York City. 
It is possible that Thaddeus Rich, now of 
Philadelphia, but a former Indianapolis 
boy, will appear as one of the violinists. 

The Lyric Quartet, composed of Thomas 
Polk, C. L. Bartholomew, Alvin Jones and 
Omar Covert, has gone to the Isthmus of 
Panama, where concert engagements last- 
ing two months will be filled. 

Alice Myron, contralto, a pupil of George 
Henschel, is touring Indiana. She is as- 
sisted by Karl Smith, ’cellist; Arthur Bam- 
berger, baritone, and Palma Anderson, 
pianist. 

Hanna Wolff Freeman, the Dutch pianist, 
will give a recital March 22 at the Herron 
Art Institute. A number of prominent 
women will be patronesses for the event. 


G mo. 








THE MULTIFARIOUS DUTIES OF THE OPERATIC 


(Continued from page 3.) 

Coini, as régisseur général, is a man of 
manifold duties. He it is who takes the 
manuscript and score of an opera and 
studies it, determines the period, the char- 
acter of the scenes and the costumes. He 
must be master of the stage mechanism, its 
perspectives and colors. 

It is for him to decide the entrances and 
the exits of the artists, and must make 
allowance for them in the building and 
painting of the scenes. If sunlight or a 
storm is necessary, he “constructs” it and 
times its production. In other words, it is 
he who determines the environment of both 
story and singers, and the realization of 
the ideals of the composer and author de- 
pends almost solely upon him and his judg- 
ment. 

“Of course,” said he ‘n showing the rep- 
resentative of Musica AMERICA the ropes 
of his business, “Mr. Hammerstein is the 
real commanding general. He knows how 
he wants his operas done and tells me. 
Then my work is to develop the details 
and supervise the work of scene painters, 
stage directors, machinists, property and 
wardrobe makers. I report all details to 
him as they progress, and he very quickly 
decides if they satisfy.” 

There must be a particularly close and 
amicable understanding between the stage 
manager and the conductor of the music. 
They must always work hand in hand, 
especially at rehearsals, where the opera 
is created, The action of the singers must 
suit not only the music, but the story. This 
action is determined almost entirely by 
the stage manager. 

Where an artist is established as a star 
and “plays” the part, as she sings it, pretty 
much as she pleases, the stage manager 
must know how she plays it and then cause 
the supporting players to follow her lead. 
But few stars, however, demand so great 
a privilege as this, and will willingly sub- 
mit to the guidance of the stage manager. 

His duty is also to see that the artists 
are always at hand ready to take up their 
cues for entrance and exit from the stage. 

If one were to go behind the scenes on 
the evening of a performance at about 
seven o'clock, Coini would be seen first to 
order stage hands to set the scenes to be 
used, and then the placing of the stage 
embellishments by the property men. 

The electric light man is then given his 
directions as to the lighting. A consulta- 
tion with the conductor, chiefly in refer- 
ence to possible encores, may follow. At 
the end of half an hour he satisfies himself 
that all the artists have arrived—and if 
not, why. Telephoning to the hotels where 
the artists live ensues when necessary, 
and is not stopped until he hears from 
every member of the cast. 

Then comes the time for signals to all 
who participate in the opera to be ready. 


The orchestra takes its place in its pit; the 
stage hands are all at their respective 
posts; the three electric light men are in 
their positions at the great switchboard 
some twenty feet above the stage. 

The chorus master reports with his 
forces; the artists are summoned. The con- 
ductor is notified to begin the overture, the 
artists are signalled that the overture is 
being played. When the overture is ended 
all the forces are in their positions, and he 
gives the last remaining signal for the per- 
formance to begin and the men above to 
set the machinery in motion to raise the 
curtain, 

All through this first act Mr. Coini is at 
his place, closely watching the perform- 
ance. Sometimes he finds it necessary to 
verbally instruct the singers what to do 
from his position in the wings. If there is 
a change in the light effect he stands near 
the switchboard and gives directions for 
the turning up or down of the lights of 
different colors to the chief electrician. 

The act ended, the stage hands, scenery 
handlers and property men spring to their 
positions at the signal of Coini. The prac- 
tice of many opera singers to take encores 
makes it necessary to leave as much of the 
stage as is revealed to the audience by the 
parting of the curtains through which the 
artists pass back and forth untouched until 
the several minutes required by the en- 
cores have passed and the curtains are to 
be parted no more. 

Coini then goes to the center of the stage 
and directs the setting of the scene for the 
next act. The immense size of the opera 
house stage makes this a much quicker 
proceeding than upon the ordinary stage. 
There is so much of that sort of scenery 
known as “set stuff” used that it is already 
mounted upon low platforms of an inch or 
so in height, which ride upon castors. The 
first act scenery then is wheeled out of po- 
sition and that of the second act substi- 
tuted. This is continued throughout the 
performance. 

For the supervision and execution of all 
this work Coini has four assistants. He is 
also in charge of the Philadelphia Opera 
House, although he has a lieutenant in 
immediate charge. 

The employees necessary to the proper 
performance of his work are many. The 
costume room, where all the costumes used 
in both houses are used, save those of a 
special nature, which are imported from 
Paris, are made here by a staff of forty- 
five, which is sometimes augmented to 
sixty. 

The scene-painting department is com- 


STAGE MANAGER 


posed of another fifteen artists, under the 
direction of Julius Dowe. He, like Coini, 
has been with the Manhattan company 
since its inception. One of his special duties 
is the making of the model in miniature of 
the scene to put on, and which is like one 
of the children’s playhouses. From this 
the actual stage settings are made. Be- 
sides these there are forty property men, 
who put up and take care of the props and 
other stage scenery, etc., which is stored 
in houses outside; fifteen scene shifters 
and thirty men to take care of the lighting. 

Coini is a small man physically. Little 
more than five feet in height, he makes up 
in natural dignity what he lacks in stature. 

Amsterdam was his birthplace, but his 
father was a Frenchman and his mother a 
Belgian. An early ambition was to be- 
come a stage director, and to accomplish 
this he became. a singer. As a tenor buffo, 
or comic tenor, he has had a number of 
important engagements, ihe first starting 
at the age of seventeen. He has held posi- 
tions similar to the present one in Paris, 
Turin, Buda Pesth, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, and other cities. 

It being necessary for a régisseur to be 
a linguist, Coiniis fluent in English, French, 
Dutch, German, Italian and Flemish. This 
is expedient when it is considered that an 
opera company is usually made up of a 
number of different nationalities. Conse- 
quently, in putting on a production Coin 
must explain to each member of the cast 
the exact meaning of the words being sung, 
as it is rarely going to happen that every 
one will be a master or mistress of that 
tongue. It is also necessary for him to 
show the chorus, and even the principals, 
sometimes, how to act their parts. 

Believing that a thorough knowledge of 
an opera is necessary to his art, Coini not 
only masters the score, but the music, and 
he knows the entire opera by heart from 
start to finish. All told, he knows 125 operas 
in this way. He never has a book in his hand 
when rehearsing the work, depending en 
tirely upon memory. 

Like all of the staff of the Manhattan 
Opera House, Coini has the warmest re- 
gard for his employer, and couldn’t restrain 
his friendly feelings in this regard. 

“If my work has been good,” he said, 
“it is chiefly because he does not seem to 
consider that there is any such thing as ex- 
pense in anything he wants done. All he 
wants is results. 1 have never known an 
other impresario like him in this respect, 
and I have served under a great many di- 
rectors in my twenty-five years of experi- 
ence.” J. B. CryMer. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE OPERATIC SITUATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Ray Chandler, Now in New York, Tells How Buenos Ayres Supports 
Three Companies—The New Colon Opera House and Its Won- 
derful Equipment—New York’s Favorite Stars Are Favorites in 








ROY CHANDLER 


An American Resident of South America 
and a Representative of the Theatri- 
cal Trust of That Land 


This is the booking season for South 
American musical and dramatic attractions, 
and Roy Chandler, representative of the 
Societe Teatral Italo Argentine, is in New 


York to find novelties in amusements which 
he is arranging to show the Southern hemi- 
sphere next season. The organization for 
which Mr. Chandler works is the “theatrical 
trust” of South America. Its tentacles on 
that part of the world are drawn much 
more tightly than are those of our own 
theatrical syndicate on this country, for the 
American syndicate controls only the the- 
atrical policy of the United States, whereas 
the Societe Teatral Italo Argentine has a 
hold on every first-class opera house and 
theater from Rio de Janeiro to Montevideo, 
It books singers of the Bonci and Tetraz- 


zini class, dramatic companies and even 
Wild West shows. Nothing that gives evi- 
dence of ability to entertain the South 


American public escapes. 

One result of Mr. Chandler’s visit to 
New York will be to take back to Buenos 
Ayres with him an organization of Ameri- 
can singers, who will appear in a dozen 
musical comedies which have had runs in 
Broadway theaters. The company is now 
in rehearsal. Sebastian Hiller is musical 
director and Michael Ring, of the Drury 
Lane, London, is stage manager. The com- 





the Argentine Republic. 


Seen by a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA at the Hotel Grenoble last week, 
Mr. Chandler talked interestingly of the 
South American operatic situation. He is 


an energetic young American, who has lived 
long enough in the South to thoroughly un- 
derstand the people of the different Span- 
ish countries, to appreciate their tastes and 
to know exactly what will suit them. 

“South Americans for years has craved 
the opera, and it is genuine love of music on 
their part,” he said. “Buenos Ayres is 
probably the leading operatic city in the 
world. Most of the world’s great singers 
have been heard there before getting repu- 
tations in the States. New York prides 
herself upon the spectacle of two great 
opera houses both operating simultaneously. 
But I have seen a season in Buenos Ayres 
when five opera companies were singing at 
the same time, each of them to a crowded 
house. 

“We have three large opera houses in 
Buenos Ayres, for all of which our society 
furnishes the attractions. The greatest of 
these is the Colon, the next best the Opera 
and the third in rank the Coliseo. 

“The Colon is the second most beautiful 
opera house in the world, a fact which no 
globe-girdler will dispute. It has only re- 
cently been finished, the structure and the 
furnishings costing $10,000,000. It opened 
last year with ‘Aida.’ It has a chorus of one 
hundred voices, thirty-five or forty princi- 
pals and an orchestra of one hundred and 
fourteen pieces. It took more than fourteen 
years to complete this building. The com- 
pany last year included Crestani, a soprano 
with a wonderful voice; Clasenti, Farneti, 
Bassi, the tenor who was heard here last 
year at the Manhattan Opera House; Chali- 
apine, the Russian basso; Arimondi, also 
a former Manhattan Opera House sstar, 
and Tittaruffo, whom we believe is the 
greatest baritone in the world. Some day, 
when you hear Tittaruffo, you will agree 
with our verdict of this wonderful singing 
genius, 

“The season at the Colon opens on May 
25 and continues throughout June and July 
and on until the 25th of August. For the 
coming season among those who will ap- 
pear are Bonci, Tittaruffo and La Burzio, 
one of the world’s best dramatic sopranos. 
Italian operas are the favorites, the two 
most popular being ‘Tosca’ and ‘Aida.’ The 
people clamor for opera with dramatic ac- 
tion, so all of Puccini’s are popular. Last 
year we had some German opera and the 
public liked it, particularly “Tannhauser,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Valkyrie’ and ‘Siegfried.’ This 
season Mancinelli will be conductor of the 
orchestra, assisted by Barone. 

“The opera singers get good salaries— 
about the same as here. Bonci and Bassi, 


operatic orchestra musicians play for $3 a 
night and have a strong union. At the 
Colon the orchestra seats sell for $4 each, 
while the cheapest seat in the house sells 
for $1, the same as in New York. 

“The Colon opera house covers an entire 
block and has everything modern and con- 
venient. One feature that might appeal to 
opera-goers of the States is the electrically- 
lighted tunnel underneath the institution, 
through which the carriages drive. 

This enables a boxholder to leave the 
carriage, jump into an elevator and alight 
at the door of his box, 

“The rival of the Colon is the Opera, 
which was the leading house before the 
Colon was opened. The Opera also is a 
beautiful building, with a company of the 
first rank, as can be judged when it is 
known that last year two of the leading 
singers were Scotti and Didur. The Opera 
is a more beautiful building than is the 
New York Metropolitan. The prices pre- 
vailing at the Opera are the same as those 
at the Colon. There is competition between 
the two organizations, but nothing like the 
war that exists between the Metropolitan 
and the Manhattan, and there are no ‘news 
paper stories’ on the front page of clashes 
between the two establishments. Such wire 
pulling and intrigue as New York knows 
is not in evidence in Buenos Ayres. The 
Opera’s season opens a few days before 
the Colon’s. 

“The third establishment is the Coliseo, 
where opera is furnished for the people. 
The most expensive seat in the house costs 
eighty cents. A good chair in the balcony 
can be secured for forty cents, while the 
gallery gods are satisfied with a twenty- 
cent seat. The Italian operas reign favor- 
ite here. Traveling French and Italian com- 
panies also provide good operatic enter- 
tainment. 

“New 
several South 
important being 
Janeiro. It is the 
new Rio house rival the 
cence. 

“At Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
opera house is being built. 
opera houses at Montevideo, 
and other cities. 

“The love of South Americans, however, 
for opera is not confined to cities. You 
can drop into the interior almost any place 
and be pretty sure to be confronted with 
an announcement of a performance at the 
local opera house of ‘Trovatore’ or ‘Aida’ 
or ‘Rigoletto,’ and these traveling organiza- 
tions really put up a first-class perform: 
ance, the singers being capable, with some 
surprisingly good voices. The orchestras, 
too, are efficient there seldom being 
less than twenty men, and often they are 
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American cities, the most 
that going up in Rio de 
intention to make the 
Colon in magnifi- 
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another large 
There are good 
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pany will sing in English. popular tenors, are very well paid. The _ larger.” C. A. 
but the following facts may aid him a 
little: An earnest, sincere student should 
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Students’ Requirements in Italy 
Rome, Itaty, March 1 

To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

This operatic season has been most un- 
fortunate all over Italy. A late number of 
the Coriere di Milano adds to the already 
long list of theaters closed for want of sup- 
port and lack of funds—the Costansi, del 
Regio di Torino, del Rigio di Parma, la 
Fenice de Venezia and the Carlo Felice de 
Genova. The Scala gives a fine ballet after 
the opera, and the Dal Verme ends with 
the “cinematografo” to attract the public, 
making the “grand opera” quite a second- 
ary affair 

An Italian paper, while mentioning the 
retirement of Sembrich and Eames, adds 
the information that this will give new 
chances to //talizn prima donnas. Some 
times these people seem to be much ag- 
grieved because “America takes all our 
best artists,” and then equally offended 
that she does not take more. 

Some doubts having been cast on my 
statements in regard to the Italian method 
of expressing dissatisfaction with a singer 


or with the production of an opera, permit 
me to copy a printed notice hung up in one 
of the finest opera houses of Italy, the 
Reggio de Emilia: “The police forbid 
people hissing, bringing and using tin horns 
and other instruments (like pans, etc.) to 
interrupt the performances or from throw- 
ing things” at the singers. The police, hav- 
ing posted this notice, consider they have 
done their duty, and when the audience is 
not satisfied the uproar is something aston 


ishing. 
I am often asked how much money is 
needed and how long one would have to 


ready to go on the 


study in Italy to be 
This is a most diff- 


stage in grand opera. 
cult question to answer. A singer may not 
run the risks of other students. A _ cold, 
and the painter, sculptor or medical stu- 
dent continues his studies with more or less 
discomfort to himself, but the singer has 
to stop at once or his voice, his stock in 
trade, is gone forever. He must always 
have proper food, sanitary conditions, an 
absence of worry, or his voice pays for it 
Then much depends on the condition of 
the voice and his capacity for hard work, 
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ing (from lessons) during the two warm- 
est months; $50 a month, which is the price 
of good lessons—he can pay much higher— 
amounts to $500 a year. The rent of a 
piano—from $2 to $3—and the services of 
an accompanist—$10 to $30—will amount 
to from $100 to $330; board cannot be 
reckoned less than a dollar a day, $365; 
light and fuel extra; add to this a cheap 
seat at the opera once a fortnight, for the 
purpose of studying artists and their meth 
ods, an occasional trip on the railroad, the 
laundry bill and other incidental expenses, 
and he may consider himself a good man 
ager if he spends less than $1,500 a year 


Now for the time needed: If the voice 
be good, without any grave defects or 
“holes,” if he have an excellent ear and no 


bad habits to correct, and if he is fortunate 
enough to find a good teacher, his voice 
ought to be “placed” in a few months 


Having Jearned how to manage the voice, 
he will have to continue his lessons until 
he sings correctly from force of habit. 
Now that he has a perfect instrument, he 
will begin to learn his operas, of which he 
must have at least from ten to fifteen; his 
Italian pronunciation (in singing) must be 
perfect; he must take lessons in fencing 
and acting, while his studies with his pro- 
fessor must continue, lest he fall into bad 
habits, and to acquire style. In short, if he 
have everything in his favor three years 
may be enough, and then comes the anx- 
ious time, when one is ready but has to 
wait for a chance, while the lessons have 
to go on, “lest we forget.” 


EMILo BRIDGES. 
The Origin of Song 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 


Will you allow me to present some ideas 
on the training of the voice which appear 
to me desirable, though revolutionary, de- 
parting, as they do, from accepted ideas of 
the time? The voice as I comprehend it 
to-day is the result of many years of study, 
thought and labor; striving to attain better 
results, first with one’s own voice; second, 
with that of others; then, studying the 
cause of these results. 

The voice, in song as in speech, is for 
the expression of the language and _ its 
meaning. Since language and meaning 
have their seat in the mind and the soul, 
the teacher should appeal to and cultivate 
these, instead of cultivating breath, muscles 
and tone. To my understanding, the train- 
ing in tone production, on single tones, or 





arranged in different forms and sung to 
vowels, as a—a—a, trains the voice like a 
machine. I believe in discarding alto- 


gether exercises on mere vowels and sub- 
stituting the language itself. I would not 
teach tone production, but that which tone 
should carry, the tone being the result. 

I believe in discarding the piano, the in- 
strument which generally leads the stu- 
dent’s voice, and in substituting the teach- 
er’s own voice, using the piano only to 
keep up true pitch, and for accompaniment 
when songs are learned and known. Only 
the voice itself can train another voice, in 
the true sense of the word, as a flautist 
trains another flautist, a violinist another 
violinist, etc., the voice being no exception 
to the rule. 

The maxim so generally accepted, “To 
breathe well is to sing well,” is like putting 
the cart before the horse. I would change 
it around; that is, put the horse before 
the cart, and say: “To sing well is to 
breathe well.” The deep breathing of sing- 
ers, like that of athletes, is the result, not 
the cause, of the act they have learned and 
mastered. MARIE PERNET. 


Maestro Cannone 


New York, March 10, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMeErIcA: 

In a recent issue of your paper a letter 
from some one in Amsterdam was pub- 
lished, calling attention to the fact that 
Maestro Franklin Cannone, of Milan, had 
prepared me for my début in an Italian 
career. 

I wish to thank the writer for thus 
bringing prominently before your readers 
the name of a man who very materially 
aided me in preparing my Italian réper- 
toire. It is to be regretted that Maestro 
Cannone is no longer in Milan, where so 
many of our American students go, and 
where they might profit by his very valu- 
able instruction. He is in St. Petersburg, 
and I sincerely hope that some day he may 
be persuaded to come to New York. 

With cordial greetings, 
Riccarpo MARTIN. 


Alma d’ Alma, who is the wife of a New 
York concert impresario, has been singing 
lately in Porto Rico. 
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Pupils of Ethel Benedict, 70 North Pearl 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., assisted by Virginia 
Milliman, appeared in a piano recital on 
Monday évening, March 1, 

* 7 + 

A large and enthusiastic audience greeted 
the Metropolitan Opera Company quartet 
at their concert in Hartford, Conn., on 
March 10. Many encores were demanded. 

x * * 


The soloists at the usual Steel Pier con- 
certs in Atlantic City last week were Kath- 
erine Rosenkranz, contralto, and A. R. Mc- 
Nichol, of Philadelphia. 

i a 

The annual concert of the Glee and Man- 
dolin Clubs of the Woman’s College, Balti- 
more, was held Friday evening in Cather- 
ine Hooper Hall. The soloists were Edna 
Seiler, violin, and Elsie Bishop, contralto. 

* * * 

Lillian Courtright, of New Haven, Conn., 
delivered a lecture on “Musical Kindergar- 
tens” at the First Baptist Church on March 
12. The talk was illustrated by a class of 
children, 

* * * 

Mischa Elman will make his twenty- 
second and last appearance in New York 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
April 3, when he will present an entirely 
new recital program. 

* * * 

At the twenty-first annual convention of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the second night’s concert will be 
devoted exclusively to the works of Amer- 
ican composers. 

= 

J. C. Wilcox, of Denver, Col., lectured 
on “The Speaking Voice” in Wolfe Hall 
on March 11 before a large audience. Fol- 
lowing the lecture Mr. Wilcox sang, in his 
studio, several songs in illustration of his 
remarks, 

eS 

Lotta Ashby Othick, of Tacoma, Wash., 
was given an enthusiastic reception on the 
occasion of her recent song recital, at 
which she was assisted by Anna McDonald, 
pianist. Von Fielitz’s song cycle, “Eliland,” 
was a feature of the program. 

* * * 

The program before the Schubert Club 
of Seattle, Wash., on March 6, was pre- 
sented by the University Glee Club, under 
the direction of O. A. Kimball, with the 
assistance of Grace Zimmerman, pianist, 
and other soloists. 

ee a 

Compositions by Fricker, Wagner, 
Haydn, Buck, Mendelssohn, Ambrose and 
Wolstenholme formed the program at the 
free organ recital by Frank Wilbur Chace 
in Seattle, Wash., recently. Alexius H. 
Baas, baritone, sang several solos. 


Se 
An attractive recital program was pre- 
sented on Wednesday, March 3, at the 


Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont., by 
the pupils of J. W. F. Harrison, pianist 
and musical director, assisted by the vocal 
pupils of Arthur Blight. 

* - * 


The Monday Musical Club, consisting of 
the pupils of Mrs. Lillian J. Reed, of 40 
Winters street, Buffalo, held their regular 
meeting on March 8. The discussion and 
musical program pertained to the life and 
works of Felix Mendelssohn. 

> 

Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” which was suc- 
cessfully given by the choir of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, N 
Y., on February 23, was repeated by gen 
eral request, under the direction of Harry 


J. Fellows, on Tuesday evening, March 2 
wo 


Mildred Langworthy, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who has been spending several years 
in study in the East, has returned to that 
place and accepted positions in the choir 
of the Jewish synagogue and the Central 
Presbyterian Church. 

* 7 * 

Edward Taylor, of Indianapolis, who is 
interested in the Terre Haute Conserva- 
tory, has opened a studio in Newcastle. It 
is probable that a local organization will 


present several choral works under his 
direction. 
* * * 
The pupils of the Bridgeport Musical 


Institute appeared in recital in the Sanford 
Building on March 13. The faculty of the 
school contains such men as Fritz R. G. 
Weber, Otto Paul Shubert and William E. 
Haesche, 

* * * 

Frederick R. Huber gave an interesting 
organ recital at the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, Sunday afternoon. The program 
embraced selections from Bach, Lux, Guil- 
mant, Elgar and Buck. Elizabeth Ames 
played a group of ’cello solos. 

os. = 

At the second of her series of song re- 
citals Edna Cale, of Atlantic City, N. J., 
was assisted by Carl Gaskill, violinist, and 
J. L. Lewis, ’cellist, both of Philadelphia; 
Frank Oglesby, tenor, and Jeannette 
Broomell, reader. Evelyn Tyson accompa- 
nied. 


xk * &* 


Gwilym Miles, baritone, was the soloist 
at the seventeenth popular concert of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on March 
7, singing an aria from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha,” and songs by Kaun and Ham- 
mond. 

* * * 

Leona Thomas, violinist, and Alma 
Spacke, pianist, pupils of G. W. Rubush 
and Anna Dickerson, Indianapolis, ap- 
peared in recital on March 9. Though only 
ten years of age, the young players present- 
ed a program of advanced compositions in 
a creditable manner. 

* * * 

Caroline Croker, assistant organist of 
the First Baptist Church, Atlantic City, 
N. J., appeared in recital recently present- 
ing a program in which the works of mod- 
ern French composers predominated. Edna 
Cale, Ida Taylor Bolte and Reba Cranmer 
sang. 

o. 22 

Mary Adelaide Liscom, associate Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, gave a recital on 
March 16 in the North Presbyterian 
Church, New York, assisted by Emelie 
Grey, the English harpist. The organ se- 
lections were by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Bossi, 
Grison, Chaminade, Rogers and Bird. 

“ae 


Dr. H. J. Stewart gave an invitation 
song recital at the California Club audi- 
torium, San Francisco, Cal., Wednesday 
evening, March 3. Dr. Stewart has been 
prominently identified with the movement 
throughout the State, making examinations 
of music téachers compulsory. 

ie 


An excellent program was presented by 
the Rubinstein Club, at St. Louis, on Fri- 
day evening, March 5, at Becker’s Hall, 
Mrs. Carl Jj. Luyties, Birdie Hild, Teresa 
Finn, Carolyn Allen, Charles A. Kaub, 
Rene Becker, Tyrie W. Lyon, James J. 
Rohan and Carolyn Ehrmann participating. 

o's 


Scott Wheeler, organist of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, gave a recital in the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, on 
March 18, assisted by Mrs. Richard Henry 


Warren, contralto, who sang a selection 
from Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. The 
organ numbers were by Salomé, Bach, 


Schumann, Lemare and Widor. 
* * * 


William Powell Twaddell, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has begun a series of organ recitals, 
the first of which, on March 9, was de 
voted to the works of American compos- 
ers. Those represented were Baldwin, Rog- 
ers, MacDowell, Shelley, Bergquist, Nevin, 
Kinder and Matthews. The two remaining 
recitals will occur on March 16 and 23. 

* ~ * 


A Grieg program, rendered by Shirley 
Johnson, Mrs. Harry Bayloe, Mrs. H. E. 
Barber, Mrs. Riley, Miss Bengel and Mrs. 


Alfred Fisken, members of the Classic 
Culture Club, Seattle, Wash., was _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed by club members and 


guests on the occasion of the club’s recent 
meeting. 
* * * 

The Kaltenborn String Quartet, of New 
York, with Franz Kaltenborn, violin; Mark 
Skalmer, ‘cello, and Eula G. Hamilton, so- 
prano, as soloists, gave a concert in Mont- 
clair, N. J., the last week in February be- 
fore the members of the Commonwealth 
Club. The attendance was so large that 


many were unable to find seats 





The University Women’s Club, of Co- 
lumbus, O., presented compositions by Wag- 
ner, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Schumann, Liszt, 
Leschetizky, Henschel, Hildach and Wolf 
at the home of Mrs. David S. White, No. 
1656 Neil avenue, on March 1. Grace 
Eleanor Chandler, pianist, and Mrs. Kul- 
lak-Busse appeared in the various numbers. 
ae 
Five pupils’ recitals will be given by the 
students of the Strassberger Conservatory 
of Music, St. Louis, Mo., within the next 
few days, at the North and Southside 
Schools. These include appearances of ju- 
venile, intermediate and advanced students. 
Fully sixty students will participate in the 
various exercises. 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, violinist 
and pianist, of New York, assisted by 
Mrs. Mockley, ’cellist, appeared at a musi- 
cale given at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Dickson, Montclair, N. J., on 
March 3. This was the first of a series of 
subscription concerts to be given at vari- 
ous homes in that city. 

* * +* 

Mrs. Evelyn Choate, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
created much comment by her lecture-re- 
cital on Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
before the members of the Dunkirk, N. Y., 
Music Club. Mrs. Choate resumed her Buf- 
falo classes in the History of Music on 
Thursday, March 4, at the residence of 
Mrs. Carleton Sprague. 

* * * 

Louis Whiting Gay, whose series of mat- 
inée musicales at the Teck Theater, Buffalo, 
has attracted much attention, will be gen- 
eral manager of the Buffalo Orchestral So- 
ciety next season. The orchestra will be 
much strengthened, and the number of con- 
certs augmented, Dr. Walter S. Goodale 
remaining as director. 

* * * 


The Oratorio Society of Baltimore, three 
hundred voices, will render Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah” at the Lyric, April 
19, under the direction of Joseph Pache. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra, fifty mu- 
sicians, will assist and the soloists will be 
Mme. Florence Mulford, contralto; George 
Hamlin, tenor; Gwylym Miles, baritone, and 
Oscar Huntling, bass. 

* * * 

The American String Quartet, recently 
organized in Boston, is composed of Ger- 
trude Marshall, first violin; Evelyn Street, 
second violin; Esther Bankhart, viola, and 
Mrs. Georgie Pray Laselle, ’cello. Their 
first public appearance occurred in Stein- 
ert Hall on Thursday, March 11, on which 
occasion they were assisted by Heinrich 
Gebhard, pianist. 

* * 

Henry Wolfsohn announces to the hold- 
ers of tickets for the postponed New York 
Hess-Schroeder Quartet concert of March 
3 that these tickets will be good for the 
extra concert which the quartet will give 
in the first part of April. Prof. Hess is 
expected to return from Europe on March 
23, when the definite date will be decided 


upon. 
- ie 


The MacDowell Club, of Grenada, Miss., 
celebrated the centenary of the birth of 
Felix Mendelssohn on March 3 with a pro- 


gram of that composer’s works. Esther 
Broadstreet, Mesdames Neblett, Sharp, 
Clifton and Huffington and the Misses 


Whitaker, May, Bonnel, Brown and Law- 
rence, some of the club’s most talented 
members, appeared. 

** * 

The organ recitals of Harry T. Read at 
Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., are 
largely attended. At these recitals, which 
occur every Friday afternon, Mr. Read has 
the assistance of various singers. L. W. 
Sullivan, baritone, appeared at the last, sing- 
ing, “It Is Enough,” from Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah.” The organ numbers were by 
Merkle, Durand, Horséman, Callaerts and 
Scharwenka. 

* * *« 

Selden Pratt, pianist, played before a 
Columbus, O., audience at one of the re- 
cent Neddermeyer Columbus Band con- 
certs at Memorial Hall, for the first time 
in several years. In conjunction with Mr. 
Neddermeyer he played one of the Grieg 
sonatas for piano and violin. Mr. Pratt is 
known throughout the United States, hav- 
ing acted in the capacity of accompanist 
for several important concert companies. 









J. B. Francis MacDowell gave a piano and 
organ recital on March 11 in Columbus, 
O. Mr. McDowell, who is prominent as a 
teacher in that city, exhibited considerable 
versatility in a program which contained 
the Beethoven Sonata Appassionata and 
other piano numbers by Bach, Sgambati. 
Chopin, Schumann and Mendelssohn, and 
organ compositions by Boellman, Kroeger 
and Buck. 


* * * 


Loraine Holloway, organist and choir 
master of the St. David’s Church, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, rendered an organ program 
at the Church Tuesday evening. He was as- 
sisted by Lynn Hobart, tenor. Mr. Holloway 
played selections from Hollins, Smart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Mascagni and Men 
delssohn. Mr. Hobart sang numbers from 
Handel’s “Messiah” and “Gloria,” by Buzzi 
Peccia, 

e ere 

The members of the Beethoven Club of 
Memphis, Tenn., listened to a varied pro 
gram on March 6. Katharyn Falls and Mrs 
Jacob Bloom played a sonata for piano and 
violin; Emma Adams sang, Mayme Palmer 
played a Schubert-Liszt transcription, and 
Mabel Morrison, Susie Booker, Finel? 
Faxon and Margaret McConnell rendered 
the Schubert Unfinished Symphony on two 
pianos. The entire program was selected 
from compositions of the latter composer 

* * * 


The St. Cecelia Choral Society, which 
has a large membership both in San Fran 
cisco and Oakland, Cal., and which main 
tains a separate chorus in each city, will 
unite under the direction of Percy A. R 
Dow on the occasion of the Easter Festi 
val concert, Sunday, April 11. An orches 
tra under Paul Steindorff will play the 
accompaniments, and will furnish several 
important instrumental numbers. This con- 
cert will be the first of the annual Easter 


concerts established by a prominent San 
Francisco manager. The soloist will be 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

ok * * 


A recital by students of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, consisted of works 


written by students of Otis B. Boise. The 
composers represented were Paul Wells, 
Eugene Bonner, Mary Hutchins, Louis 


Fisher, Marguerite W. Maas, Hélen Har 
den, Mary’ S. Schenck, Henrietta Straus, 
Louis M. Chamberlaine, Ida Haugh, Gussie 
Reinhardt, Carline Hirsh, Lawrence Good 
man and Eileen Adler. Some of the works 
were played by the composers, and the 
other participants were Cathryn Horisberg, 
Elizabeth Leckie, Harry Sokolove, Law 
rence Goodman and Nellie Sellman. 
ee 


Jaroslaw de Zielinski has been holding, 


during the season, monthly meetings for 
his more advanced pupils in Buffalo 
Friendly criticism and comments are en 


régle, and the result cannot be but most 
beneficial. Miss Ehlers, Mr. Dainty, Miss 


Rengel, Miss Ritson, Miss Voligny and 
Miss Pettit have been heard in selections 
from composers of the past and present, 


and last Saturday, the 6th inst., the rooms 
being crowded, Mr. de Zielinski played him 
self, in his own charming style, the follow- 
ing program: Chaminade, Prelude, op. 84, 
No. 2; Palumbo, Ballade; Arensky, Inter 
mezzo; de Zielinski, Gavotte, Bourree, and 
“In the Southland”; Chopin, Nocturne, op 
62, No. 1; Godard, Fantasie (Ballade, In 
termezzo, Scherzo-Finale), op. 143 
+ * * 

The Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with a brilliant and imposing array of so 
loists, including Caruso, Fremstad, Jomelli, 
Langendorff, Spalding, Schnitzer, Maconda, 
Bouton, Lawson, Hastings and Lockhart, 
are to dedicate Atlanta’s new Auditorium 
with a four-days’ music festival next May 
This Auditorium, which is by far the most 
pretentious in the South, and ranks well 
up with the few big buildings of its kind in 
the United States, is to have a seating ca 
pacity of from 7,500 to 8,000, without over 
crowding. It is laid out on the most ap 
proved opera house pattern, and is being 
fitted out with chairs of the latest and most 
comfortable make. The stage, 25 by 50 feet 
in size, is semi-circled by a platform ca 
pable of seating over 500 people, where the 
orchestra, chorus, soloists, etc., will be ac 
commodated. The acoustics are said to be 
unusually perfect, and there are no columns 
to mar either sight or sound in the whole 
vast space. The coming festival is to be 
one of the musical “events” of the South 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMerIca not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Altemus, Ethel—Cincinnati, March 29; 
April 11; Philadelphia, April 14. 

Austin, Florence—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25; 
New York, March 30. 

Barleben, Carl—Boston, March 26. 

Beddoe, Daniel—Chicago, April 26; Milwaukee, 
April 27; Buffalo, May 6. 

Benedict, Pearl—Orange, N. J., March 22; New 
York, March 23; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 
6; Boston, April 7; Boston, April 11; Warren, 
Pa., April 12; Detroit, April 13; Jersey City, 
N. J., April 16. 

Bland, John—New York, March 20; Brooklyn, 
March 27; Westfield, N. J., April 7; East 
Orange, N. J., April 8; Trenton, N. J., 
April 15. 

Calzin, Alfred—(See Arthur Hartmann’s dates.) 

Cartwright, Earl—Boston, March 25; Brockton, 
Mass., March 26; Boston, March 30; Brockton, 
Mass., April 2. 

Croxton, Frank—New York, March 22 and 23; 
April 9; Warren, Pa., April 12; Detroit,, April 
13. F 

Dufault, Paul—Montreal, April 16. 

Elman, Mischa—Boston, March 20; Brooklyn, N. 
Y., March 31; San Francisco, April 20. 

Elwes, Gervase—New York, March 20; New York, 
April 8. 

Evans, Edwin—Cleveland, O., April 22. 

Eyre, Agnes Gardner—Paterson, N. J., April 8 

Fanning, Cecil—Akron, O., April 13. 

Fletcher, Nina—Boston, April 1. 

Fornia, Rita—New York, April 20. 

Fremstad, Olive—Pittsburg, Pa., March 20. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, March 28. 

Goodson, Katharine—New York, April 5. 

Gorham, Margaret—Boston, March 20. 


Chicago, 


Hagenon-Furbush, Mme.—Boston, March 26. 

Hall, Glenn—Chicago, March 21; Denver, March 
26; Cincinnati, March 29; St. Louis, March 30; 
Chicago, April 11; Philadelphia, April 14. 

Hall, Leland—Boston, March 25. 

Hartmann, Arthur—Galveston, March 22; Colum- 
bus, Miss., March 25; New Orleans, March 27; 
Mobile, Ala., March 29; New York, April 5. 

Hegner, Anton—Columbia University, New York, 
April 13 and 27. 

Hersh, John—Wooster, O., March 23; Galion, O., 
March 26. 

Hinkle, Florence—St. Loyis, March 27. 

Homer, Mme, Louise—Albany, April 26. 

Hudson, Caroline—New York, March 23; Orange, 
N. J., March 31; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 6; 
New York, April 9; Warren, Pa., April 12; 
Detroit, April 13; Rochester, April 14; Paterson, 
N. J., April 20; Portchester, N. Y., April 22; 
Newark, N. J., April 28. 

James, Cecil—New York, March 23 and 28; 
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Flushing, N. Y., March 26; Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., April 6; New York, April 9; Warren, Pa., 
April 12; Detroit, Mich., April 13; Philadelphia, 
April 20; Westfield, N. J., April 23; Manchester, 
N. H., May 4 and 5; York, Pa., May 6; Nashua, 
N. H., May 13 and 14. 

Jomelli, Mme.—New York, March 26. 

Jones, Lester Bartlett—Manson, Iowa, March 24. 

Kahler, Grace Clark—Bloomington, Ill., March 20; 
Lafayette, Ind., March 22; Bloomington, IIl., 
March 23; Chicago, March 24 and 25; Omaha, 
March 26 and 27. | 

Kaufman, Maurice—Columbia University, New 
York, April 13 and 27. 

Keyes, Margaret—Buffalo, May 6. 

Le Brunn, Susette—Columbia University, New 
York, April 20. 

Lhévinne, Josef—Sacramento and Oakland, March 
15-20; Tacoma, Wash., March 23; Portland, 
Ore., March 25; Seattle, Wash., March 26; 
Pullman, Wash., March 29; Spokane, Wash., 
March 30. 

Listemann, Virginia—Newton Center, Mass., March 
16; Boston, March 22. 

Martin, Frederic—Milwaukee, April 25; Chicago, 
April 29; four weeks’ Southern tour, beginning 
May 17. 

Maxwell, Dolores Reedy—Wooster, O., March 23. 

Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Buffalo, April 19 and 20. 

Miller, Christine—Chicago, April 5; Clarksburg, 
W. Va., April 12; Fairmont, W. Va., April 13; 
Cincinnati, April 16. 

Mulford, Florence—New York, March 31; New- 
buryport, Mass., April 12; Salem, Mass., April 
13; Taunton, Mass., April 14; Lynn, Mass., 
April 15; Brockton, Mass., April 16; Baltimore, 
April 19; Lancaster, Pa., April 20; York, Pa., 
April 21 and 22; Harrisburg, Pa., April 23; 
Carlisle, Pa., April 24; Geneva, N. Y., April 
26; Rochester, N. Y., April 27; Ithaca, N. Y., 
April 29, May 1; Albany, N. Y., May 3 and 4; 
Torrington, Conn., May 5; Springfield, Mass., 
May 6 and 7. 

Nordica, Lillian—New York, March 23. 

Ormsby, Louise—Tour with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra for six weeks, beginning April 
15. 

Osborn, Mrs. Raymond—Columbia University, 
New York, April 27. 

Picco, Giuseppe—Canton, O., April 13. 

Powell, Douglass—Dayton, O., March 23. 

Randolph, Irvin—New York, March 24. 

Richard, Hans—Terre Haute, Ind., March 25; 
Cincinnati, March 29; Danville, Ky., April 1; 
Cincinnati, April 21; New Concord, O., April 
26; Tiffin, O., April 28. 

Ricker, Katherine—Providence, R. I., March 29. 

Rogers, Francis—Newark, N. J., March 23. 

Rubner, Miss Dagmar—Columbia University, New 
York, April 20. 

Rubner, Prof.—Columbia University, New York, 
April 6, 13, 20 and 27. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—Boston, March 27; Syracuse, 
N. Y., April 13; Detroit, April 16; Louisville, 
Ky., May 7. 

Schwan, Bertram—New York, March 23 and 26. 

Shaw, Alfred D.—Wooster, O., March 23. 

Strong, Edward—Four weeks’ Southern tour, be- 
ginning May 17. 

Spalding, Albert—New York, March 22 and 30. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—New York, March 25, 
April 1 and 8. 

Swickard, Josephine—Detroit, April 22. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Cleveland, O., April 22; Mil- 
waukee, April 27. 

Verne, Adela—St. Louis, March 20; Cincinnati, 
March 23; Chicago, March 26 and 27. 

Waldo, Helen—Hackensack, N. J., March 24. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, March 22, 23, 24, 
25; East Orange, N. J., March 31. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, March 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 13; Nashua, N. H. 
May 13 and 14. 

West, Antoinette W.—Wooster, O., March 23; 
West Lafayette, O., March 25; Urbana, O., 
April 29. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—New York, March 25; Buf- 
falo, May 6. 

Wiillner, Dr. Ludwig—Chicago, March 21; New 
York, March 23. 

Young, John—New York, March 23; Cincinnati, 
March 29; New York, March 31; Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., April 6; Chicago, April 11; Bloomfield, 
N. J., April 13; Philadelphia, April 14. 


NS 
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Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 
20; Hartford, Conn., March 22; Boston, March 
26 and 27; Cambridge, Mass., April 1; Boston, 
April 2, 3, 8, 10, 16 and 17; Worcester, Mass., 
April 20; Boston, April 23 and 24; Cambridge, 
April 29; Boston, April 30, May 1. 

Buffalo Philharmonic—Buffalo, May 6, 7 and 8. 

Canton Symphony Orchestra—Canton, O., April 13. 

Cincinnati Mozart Club—Cincinnati, O., April 22. 

Czerwonky String Quartet—Boston, March 24, 


April 14. 

Dannreuther String Quartet—New York, March 
23 and 30. 

Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, 


April 11; Syracuse, N. Y., April 12, 13 and 14; 
Toronto, April 15; Detroit, April 16 and 17; 
Cincinnati, April 18; Knoxville, Tenn., April 
19; Spartanburg, S. C., April 20; Greenville, 
S. C., April 21; Columbia, S. C., April 22 and 
23; Savannah, Ga., April 26 and 27; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., April 28 and 29; Nashville, Tenn., 
May 1; Memphis, May 3. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, April 8. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, March 23, 26 
and 28 


Kneisel Quartet—New York, March 23; Baltimore, 
April 2. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, April 27. 

Metropolitan Opera Company (Rappold, Bonci, 
Witherspoon, Miss Ranza)—Tour, beginning 
April 12. 

Minneapolis Orchestra—Six weeks’ tour, beginning 
April 15s. 

Musical Cantors’ Association—New York, March 
21. 

New Haven Symphony Orchestra—New Haven, 
March 30. 

New York Concert Company—New York, March 
23; Warren, Pa., April 12; Detroit, April 13; 
Rochester, N. Y., April 15; Paterson, N. J., 
April 20; Portchester, N. Y., April 22. 

New York Orator:o Society—New York, April 8. 

Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 24, 26, 27 and 31, April 3 and 6. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra—Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20. 

Reynolds Trio, Helen—Gloucester, Mass., March 
23; Boston, March 30. 

Schubert Choir—York, Pa., April 20. 

Symphony Society of New York—Brooklyn, March 
20 and 27; New York, March 26; New York, 
March 30; Brooklyn, April 3, 6 and 10; Louis 
ville, Ky., May 7. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, March 26 and 27 

Tollefsen Trio—New York, March 24. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 2s. 

Young People’s Symphony—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 27. 





Austin Amateur Club Musicale 

Austin, Texas, March 11.—The members 
of the Amateur Musical Club appeared in 
an excellent program on Friday night at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Gregory. 
Those participating were Misses Bass, Ran- 
dolnh, Moore, Baker, Gooch, Maydell Camp- 
bell, Thornton, Anna L. Palm, Elizabeth 
Weller, Constance Palm, Mesdames W. T. 
Decherd, Haskell Caswell, Robert Shelley, 
Lyman Bailey, Gregory and Jourdan W. 
Morris, and Messrs. F. H. Spence and Les- 
ter Brenizer. 

Mme, Blanche Marchesi and Brahm Van 
Den Berg appeared at the University Au- 
ditorium on Wednesday evening, under the 
auspices of the University Orchestra. Mme. 
Marchesi gave a program of well selected 
numbers. G. M. S. 




















John A. Wildner 


John A. Wildner, formerly an orchestral 
conductor, died on March 10 of a complica- 
tion of diseases at his home, No. 826 Sutter 
avenue, Brooklyn, aged forty-two years. He 
was instructor of the bands in St. John’s 
Home, Brooklyn, and St. Vincent’s Home, 
Manhattan. He leaves a widow and two 
children, 


Carl Frederick Weiss 


Carl Frederick Weiss, of Manitowoc, 
Wis., seventy-nine years of age, died in that 
city last week. News of his demise has 
been received with sincere regret by mem- 
bers of German singing societies every- 
where in Wisconsin and nearby States. He 
figured prominently not only as a singer, 
but as a promoter of sangerfests for the 
past half-century or more. German singers 
in great numbers attended the funeral. 

M. N. S. 


Eugene Abbott 


At thirty-three years of age, Eugene F. 
Abbott, a nephew of Emma Abbott, of 
grand opera fame, and for many years 
prominent in music circles of Wisconsin, 
is dead at Waukesha. He was recognized 
as an erudite and impartial critic. He 
played many different instruments well, and 
many musical productions in Wisconsin 
cities were successfully conducted by him. 

M. N. S. 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


[Continued from page 9.] 








She has been discussing this new chapter 
in her career in the London Daily Tele- 
graph: 

“T have now sung in eight towns upon 
the vaudeville stage and have been so fa- 
vorably impressed by the personnel of the 
theaters and by the audiences attending 
them that I shall never regret the impor- 
tant step I have taken in accepting these 
engagements. 

“As for the audiences, I have been de 
lighted with them. It has afforded me real 
pleasure to sing to them. I had been told 
that a music-hall audience cared only for 
ballads, but I started by singing Mozart 
and Handel, and found that they appreci 
ated the work of these composers as much 
as or even more than popular music. 

“What greatly strikes me is that when | 
come, as I sometimes do, immediately after 
a comedian who provoked shouts of laugh 
ter, the huge audience of perhaps 3,000 
people relapses into absolute silence to 
listen to some classical selection. I have 
sung to them every description of music, 
but have so far failed to discover anything 
that comes amiss.” 

+ * aa 

COVENT GARDEN’S “grand” season of 

opera will begin on April 26 this year, 
a few days earlier than usual. The manage 
ment is tardy in making a detailed an 
nouncement of its plans. It has been made 
known, though that in addition to the four 
novelties promised—‘“Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
“Louise,” “Samson et Delilah” and Baron 
d’Erlanger’s “Tess”—there will be a re 
vival of “La Sonnambula” to present Luisa 
Tetrazzini in a part she has not yet sung in 
London. 

There is still unbroken silence as to the 
singers in mind for the Debussy and Char- 
pentier operas—excepting in regard to the 
male star, our Manhattan Dalmorés—but it 
is surmised that Maggie Teyte, the Eng- 
lish soprano who has succeeded Mary Gar- 
den as Mélisande at the Paris Opéra Co 
mique, will be “called home” to create there 
the Maeterlinck-Debussy heroine. 

x * x 


HAT is the status of the church organ- 

ist? The question may be pointless 

in this country, but it is evident that it is 
still unsolved in England, A Brixton vicar 
who died the other day left “£10 each to 
the organist, verger, blower and pew-open- 
er” of his church. Little wonder that a 
London organist rises to protest that “some 
little differentiation” might have been made! 

+ * + 

RANKFORT-ON-MAIN has an opera 

house that as a specimen of symmetrical 
architecture is an ornament to Germany’s 
wealthiest city. This spirit of symmetry 
embodied in the external structure is sin- 
gularly lacking in the policy that governs 
its stage schedule; witness a recent week’s 
list, which ran as follows: 

Sunday, d’Albert’s “Tiéfland’; Monday, 
Oscar Straus’s “A Waltz Dream”; Tues- 
day, Richard Strauss’s “Elektra”; Wednes- 
day, the new Bernard Shaw-Oscar Straus 
operetta, “The Brave Soldier”; Thursday, 
“Tiéfland”; Friday, Symphony Concert; 
Saturday, Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 

J. L. H. 





The Best in America 


MILAN, ItaALy, March 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMErIca: 

I take pleasure in renewing my subscrip 
tion to your paper, which I consider the 
best musical publication in America. It 
may interest my friends to hear that I am 
re-engaged for the season at Covent Gar- 
den, beginning in April. With renewed 
thanks for your kind recognition of my 
work, and with best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your paper, 

EpitH bE Lys. 





The thirteen-year-old English violinist, 
Vivien Chartres, played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, the Bruch G minor and the 
Vieuxtemps D minor concertos at recent 
concerts in Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Dates Now Booking 
BALDWIN PIANO 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 
BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 


CHNITZE 


Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., New York 
From January 1, 1909, to May 1, 1909 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the. best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achicvements of Stein- 
















& Phnabe- 


Biate World bs Be: Best’ 
~Piano— 


W™ KNABE & CO. 


BALTIMORE NEWYORK WASHINGION 
























ESTABLISHED 1823 





Chickering 
PIANOS 


For over eighty-five years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 
MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING & SONS 









BOSTON, U. S. A. 























MisonS Hemline 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 








EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 
THE "li CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 






























For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 


Henry F. Miller sae Ss 


PIANOS 











DERBY, 





terling 
a 


Piano and Player Piano Construction. 











Che Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality’ of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


Distinguished by~ great 
durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 








represents 
the higher 
ideals in 








SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
PARLOR CRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 


CONN. 





Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 








BRIGG 





BOSTON 


PIANOS MADE IN BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED C.H. DITSON& CO. 


THE STANDARD OF seh <ronpegieaa 
If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It’s 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 














NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES | 










The Strich @ Zeidler Piano| 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











we (Deblin & Sons 


27 re a Grand and Tnverted Grand Pianos 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest new made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


iMastreted Art 
Catalogue 













Federal Printing Ce., N. Y. 








